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SOCIAL LEGISLATION—MR. 


THE political questions of the age sink to compara- 
tive insignificance when contrasted with those that 
affect the moral and social condition of society, in 


the estimate of many persons, who quietly bear the | 


Bullion Act, which diminishes work and reduces | 


wages, or submit to exclusion from political privi- 
leges with exemplary resignation, yet “threaten to 
rebel against the slightest infringement of their 
beer. The late William Cobbett once said that 
if Englishmen ever rebelled, it would be for two- 
pence-half-penny, or thereby. The London agita- 
tion of the last year confirmed this bad opinion of 
the revolutionary tactics of Englishmen. Great 
topics of public interest abounded, yet the Beer 
Bill had preference in Hyde-park over the bread 
meetings, and numerous assemblages threatened to 
stone Lord Robert Grosvenor for proposing to shut 
certain shops on the first day of the week. Social 
legislation comes direct to the habits and homes of 
individuals, and is felt in all their family and per- 
sonal arrangements. They do not often pause to 
reason upon its qualities or tendencies, but work 
for or against its proposals from impulse or instinct. 

The Sunday meetings in Hyde-park last summer, 
and in subsequent months, excited much interest 
out of the metropolis. The numbers were large 
for a provincial town, but small for London, with 
its two and a-half millions of inhabitants. * They 
were not meetings for discussion, because a consi- 
derable number of persons who might have sup- 
ported the assailed bills could not, from their 
principles, attend to discuss the questions upon the 
day selected for these gatherings. The demonstra- 
tions were thus on one side, and, looking to the 
vast population of London, the selection of the 
day, of the Park, and the professional attendance 
at all places of the kind, they were not, in any 
respect—not excepting the roughness imputed to 
the police and their subjects—comparable to large 
provincial assemblages on any question of popular 
interest. Their importance was derived from their 
locality. Hyde-park is the lounge of the genteel 
and the rich, It is the centre of aristocratic 
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mansions. It has: room for all classes, without 
confusion or jostling ; ; but.when the “tag rag” 
came west—not for air only, but practical amuse- 
ment, hatting, hooting, a little stone-throwing, and 
a small row, in addition to speeches and resolutions, 
the affair became troublesome. Two sections of 
the east were én evideutly in the proceedings 
—those who's after they think, and who 
believed that solidJprivileges were endangered by 
Acts of Parliament passed and proposed ; and those 
who think little, speak much, and have no particular 
care or love for any liberties that are worthy of 
preservation. The west were willing to legislate 
for the caaaille while they kept in their lairs, but 
when this legislation threatened to bring them out, 
their effort ceased. 

The history of recent legislation on social affairs 
induces us to consider carefully and minutely 
several questions arising out of the subject. The 
middle and upper classes of society can take their 
own time for any pursuit in which they may wish 
to engage. They can present a sober front on 
Sabbaths, because they have Mondays, or Saturdays, 
or any other days, for indulgence in debauchery ; 
but the working classes must toil for six days, and 
if debauchery were a good article, they should have 
the means of enjoying it patent to them at the only 
time when they can use them. All classes, how- 
ever, consider “debauchery” a term meant to 
signify whatever they deem vicious; and therefore 
any class would resent a proposal to ensure for 
them opportunities of engaging in its pursuits. 
The definition of the word is a difficulty. It is 
impossible to call a glass of beer by that name; but 
it may be the beginning of many sorrows. When 
therefore one party require the closing, and another 
the opening, of beer-shops and 
the first day of the w 
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than the welfare of their brethren. Their argument 
will not bear discussion. They can hardly state it 
to others with a grave and sober countenance. A 
man cannot occupy a decent place in society, and 
yet refuse to exercise self-denial for the public 
good. The law compels us all, at twenty turnings 
in a day, to avoid, for public purposes, something 
that we should gladly do if private interests were 
the only rule of action. No moral evil exists in 
sugar that has never paid duty, yet a good subject 





will not use a smuggled article wilfully. A similar | 
rule affects many practices, not essentially evil | 


to an individual, but rendered wrong by his duty 
to society. The theory is so generally acknowledged 
that we are bound on every topic to prove “the 
public good.” “The end will not justify the 
means,” and suffering must not be inflicted upon 
any person for the public benefit alone. The part 
of Quintus Curtius may not be forced upon private 
citizens against their will; yet, in municipal and 
national institutions, the private inclination must 
bend, in numerous cases, to the public welfare. 

An honest man may properly earn his livelihood 
by feeding and rearing pigs; but he must not 
pursue this trade in the centre of a dense popula- 
tion. The conservation of city manure is an object 
of the highest importance to the pecuniary resourees 
of the country; but long ago, in large towns, its 
private collection was forbidden and suppressed. 
No evil exists in dunghills. The collection and 
economy of refuse are mos. commendable; and we 
agree with all the pamphlets published on the sub- 
ject as to its propriety, and with more than one 
half of them upon its value; yet this desirable 
operation is not allowed to private persons in towns, 
and all acquiesce in the propriety of this sanatory 
restriction. The rule on which we insist is so 
common that the examples given were almost un- 
necessary, and more than a hundred similar cases 
that might be named would only encumber space, 
without strengthening our position. 

The opponents of the bill proposed by Lord R. 
Grosvenor said that the labouring classes in London 
could not, from the limited accommodation in their 
houses, purchase a day’s food in advance, without in- 
curring the risk of having their dinner spoiled by the 
vitiated atmosphere which they breathed. This 
argument implies a state of existence which should 
not be tolerated for twelve months longer, without 
reference to its vitiating consequences on chops and 
steaks. The houses should be thrown down in a 
mass, and the population located in tents, until 
even wooden huts were erected, rather than allow 
men to rot like sheep in homes where a round of 
fresh beef begins to decompose in ten to fifteen 
hours. The sanitary condition of many localities 
in Edinburgh and Glasgow cannot be mentioned 
without reprobation; but they have nothing ap- 
proaching to this state of misery upon a scale so 
large as to influence public opinion, and regulate 
the construction of laws ; for although we have 
once or twice admired the bulk and corpulence of 
the blue bottle flies in some parts of both the great 





Scotch cities, and marvelled how they reached in 
poor houses to their state of prize-cattle fatness, 
yet such places are not numerous, and we hope 
that reform is rapidly reducing their number. The 
world is indebted to the proposers of this bill for 
indirectly eliciting a blot on metropolitan life which 
those who have seen it will diligently endeavour to 
remove. 

A second objection originated in a practice more 
apparent than the corruptive tendencies of a vast 
number of dwellings, and one that should be altered 
before the habits of the labouring classes of London 
upon this subject are censured indiscriminately. 
The payment of wages at a late hour on Saturday 
night postpones their expenditure until an early 
hour on the following morning; therefore, it was 
said that many classes, unless they could buy food 
on Sunday, must fast until Monday. The labourers 
and operatives of London do not always reside 
“near their employment.” They often do not 
visit their families and homes from morn to night ; 
and if wages are paid on Saturdays, they cannot 
lay out the income of the week until it has nearly 
closed. In some cases it may be entirely closed 
before they reach home. This habit has originated 
in the omisgion of employers to reckon its cost to 
the families of operatives. Wages paid at a late 
hour on Saturday evenings are of five per cent. less 
value, to those classes who wait for their money to 
buy their food, than their worth twelve or twenty- 
four hours earlier in the week. Our acquaintance 
with the more populous districts of London enables 
us to say that the best shops in every trade are 
closed at all hours on Sundays. The leading 
thoroughfares present a Sabbatical appearance of 
shop-doors and window-shutters. The men who 
always keep open doors do not supply the middle 
classes. ‘They do not have the business of the 
more respectable artisans in many localities. They 
sometimes keep inferior articles, and we believe 
that they charge on Sundays a superior price, with 
the exception of dealers in perishable commodities, 
who may be glad to clear out their stock for what 
it will bring. But even if the price on all days 
were uniform, the quality cannot always be the 
same, and there is reason in the proverb, “ First 
come, best served.” 

A vast number of families in the operative 
classes do not depend for one week’s food upon 
that week’s wages ; and a large number keep ac- 
counts in pass-books, which are discharged fort- 
nightly or weekly. ‘To these classes the objection 
was not available. It was advanced on behalf of 
families who live “from hand to mouth,” and 
society is deeply interested in raising them out of 
that unsatisfactory position; but so long as they 
are numerous they cannot be forgotten, and legis- 
lation must not be shaped in a form likely to in- 
crease their distresses. 

The greater portion of the Anglo-Saxon race 
work too long, and therefore short hours’ bills are 
good for them in every sense. They render labour 
less painful and more regular. The work accom 
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plished under the short-hour system is found to be 
equal in quantity and superior for quality, in many 
trades, to that done upon the long and weary plan 
of toiling from “waking to sleep ;” and even in 
other trades where machinery is employed exten- 
sively, short hours only equalise labour, and prevent 
that overproduction, as it is called, which causes 
weeks occasionally of “no time whatever,” but 
universal idleness, with all its consequential sins or 
sorrows. 

The Sunday of the world, the Sabbath of Chris- 
tianity, is one security for short time instituted by 
the Author of all time for bodily rest or mental 
and spiritual improvement. The friends of short 
time, of family happiness, and mankind’s progress 
forward to freedom from every evil, or all the evils 
that can be reduced or removed, naturally guard 
this institution-—proclaimed first among the Ar- 
menian mountains, and then from the frowning 
cliffs of Arabia—against encroachments by Mammon 
in any form or shape, either as the genius of plea- 
sure, crowned with fading flowers; or of business, 
marked by abiding wrinkles. Their objects are 
twofold; chiefly and first, of a religious character, 
and, less prominently, of a sanatory nature. The 
first can only be promoted by moral persuasives. 
Men cannot be made religious by Act of Parliament ; 
but that sentiment is often repeated by those who 
forget that men may be made very irreligious by 
statute. The kings and queens of Castile never 
made any of their subjects religious by the Inquisi- 
tion, unless those of them, who, irritated, like the 
Prince of Orange, at their invasions of all the prin- 
ciples of civil and religious freedom, recoiled to 
Protestantism ; but they made many millions of 
men comparatively irreligious ; for Fenelon and his 
coadjutors of the Gallican Church could have been 
no more satisfied with the practice of many 
Romanist nations on the continent, than an active, 
zealous priest of Ireland would be pleased with the 
morality of the South American nations at this day. 
The proceedings of Catherine de Medicis and her 
descendants were perhaps more injurious to the 
Roman than to the Protestant Church in France, 
where practical infidelity subdued all other forms of 
religion among the male population of cities and 
towns for generations. A large proportion of 
Europeans have, in one sense, been made very 
irreligious by Act of Parliament, or of kings and 
priests. 

In dealing with the first-day question in its re- 
ligious character, many persons have forgotten or 
overlooked the fact that they propose to legislate 
upon a command which is disregarded by a great 
number of their fellow subjects. The census of 
public worship leaves a few millions of persons 
in England who have evidently no particular attach- 
ment to any form of religion. They are repre- 
sented as infidels by one class, but they might be 
more properly styled neutrals. Their number, in 
all the three countries, has increased from causes 
which we need not discuss ; for their existence is 
an admitted fact that will not permit itself to be 
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now overlooked in any legislation on their 

habits and practices. It either al mad* 
the Hyde-park meetings, or formed three-fourths of 
their strength. 

The same parties omit another element in prose- 
cuting their labours. They forget that the census 
of attendance on public worship included many 
persons in various churches, and even entire sects, 
who do not consider the fourth commandment 
binding upon them as Christians, or who interpret 
it more loosely than many other n.embers of the 
same bodies. We mention the existence of these 
parties as another fact that cannot be ignored in 
legislation. A decided minority in all non-essential 
matters must yield to the majority, and if our 
liberty were not infringed upon in other respects, 
we should not consider it an essential point, that 
in Mohammedan countries we were compelled to 
be idle on Fridays ; but the majority must be large 
indeed to enforce conformity to its views in this 
particular. 

The primary purpose of a day of rest is not 
necessarily that on which it can be advocated with 
the best advantage. The secondary purpose is the 
stronger in a political sense, for it interests a 
number of persons who neglect the primary object. 
The friends of Lord Robert Grosvenor’s Bill 
neglected to attain two points which would have 
helped them to struggle for the third. If they had 
associated with their legislative measure steps to 
secure the payment of wages on Thursdays or 
Fridays, and the general establishment of a half- 
holiday on Saturday, they would have gained over 
many enemies, and turned them into friends. The 
payments of wages before the closing hours of the 
week cannot be compelled by law, which cannot 
enforce them even on Saturday night at twelve 
o’clock. They can only be the object of 
ment between the employers and the employed ; 
but the former would readily adopt Thursday as 
their pay day if it were rendered fashionable; and 
the latter might agitate for this in their unions as 
readily as for an advance of wages, for it would be 
equal to five per cent. upon their receipts. 

The half-holiday movement proceeds favourably 
in London. It has long been adopted in the 
manufact districts of Scotland with admirable 
results. It should be the object of earnest pursuit 
to all friends of the productive classes. The toiled 
and care-worn London clerk, who returns to 
his suburban house at a late, hour on Saturday 
evening, and has his Sunday dinner, the only one of 
all the week with his wife and family, is blamed by 
those who dine daily at five in their domestic cirele— 
and feel more properly, it may be, and more strongly 
on this subject—for causing so much labour on 
the day of rest; but they should aid to give 
the cheerful Saturday afternoon in his home. 
might and would in the course of time become 
warm dinner day, the weekly festivity, the 
of amusement and recreation to the young, 
pleasure to the old. No measure 
be more gratefully received. The 
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of London would be crowded with happy families, 
relieved from care, on summer Saturday afternoons ; 
and on winter Saturday evenings, lights would 
sparkle from a thousand windows that now are dark 
and lonesome. The Sunday would become a Sab- 
bath of gratitude to many thousands of hearts, 
who now begin the day at an advanced hour in the 
forenoon, jaded and fatigued ; and close it in perfect 
weariness at a late hour of night. 

Scotland has become an advanced post or experi- 
mental field for social legislation, upon this as upon 
some other topics. Mr. Forbes Mackenzie’s Act 
has been assailed by its enemies and supported by 
its friends with extreme vehemence. It is a char- 
ter of privileges and rights with one class, and an 
edict of oppression and tyranny with another. It 
has been tried less by the reason than by the pre- 
judice of its subjects, and more by their passions 
than by its results. 

We have noticed incidental reports or statements 
on the subject as they were published, and they 
have established generally a favourable opinion of 
the Act, while some of the newspaper correspon- 
dents complain of the hardships and sufferings 
encountered by them, in remote parts of the country, 
in consequence of its regulations. ‘The Act pre- 
vents the transaction of business in ordinary 
licensed spirit shops or taverns at any hour on the 
first day of the week, or before eight a.m. and after 
eleven p.m. on any other day; but an exception is 
taken in favour of inns or hotels, where dona fide 
travellers may be supplied on any day and at any 
hour. 

This Act must necessarily have numerous and 
powerful opponents. All the parties who feel a 
reduction of their sales, if that has been effected, 
naturally oppose the cause; and all those who hold 
strong opinions against the practices and views of 
“the Sabbatarians,”’ believing their own freedom 
of action and enjoyment lowered, quarrel with the 
restriction. The latter class must, of course, 
submit to some inconvenience and restraint for the 
general good. Many of them may be qualified to 
regulate their own conduct, and many more may 
hold that opinion without any good ground ; but 
the fate of the bill will be decided ultimately upon 
the general merits, without undue consideration for 
the miseries of those who are compelled to become 
bona fide travellers or drink their excisable liquors 
for one day out of seven at home, or in a friend’s 
house. It is an infringement of one liberty, cal- 
culated, probably, to promote another liberty, which 
we wish to see established. The manufacturers, 
and all the dealers in the goods under partial 
condemnation, must console themselves with the 
thought that multitudes have been obliged to change 
or modify their callings from physical revolutions, 
and they suffer, in the same way, from the changes 
of a social revolution. 

The only general statement made respecting the 
operation of the Bill has been issued by the Scot- 
tish Temperance League, from answers to a series 
of questions transmitted by them to the officials of 





their own societies, to magistrates, and to ministers 
of the Gospel. The pamphlet contains the opinions 
of 86 magistrates and city officials, 43 Superin- 
tendents of police, 15 governors or officers of 
prisons, 206 ministers of various denominations, 83 
city missionaries, 188 employers, 15,269 working 
men and their wives, and 89 secretaries of Temper- 
ance societies. We deduct the three latter classes, 
however, as so many members of the Temperance 
societies might be found, and they would be wit- 
nesses in their own favour. The ministers and 
missionaries may, as in the former case, without 
doubting the fairness of their testimony, be con- 
sidered interested witnesses. But the official 
persons, writing in their public capacity, present 
a hard mass of opinion, not easily assailable. We 
presume that information was sought from many 
magistrates who did not answer their querists ; but 
as one magistrate may often write for himself and 
companions, and as the large towns of Scotland are 
fairly represented in the report, we are bound to 
accept it as the best evidence yet collected. We 
observe that Inverness is mentioned as one of the 
burghs where, according to the Temperance corres- 
pondent, the Act has been enforced loosely, because 
the magistracy were, directly or indirectly, con- 
nected with the spirit trade; yet, at a recent date, 
we have had evidence that the Town Council are 
unanimously favourable to the Bill. The opinions 
are supported by statistics which, although not so 
favourable as we might have expected, still ex- 
hibit a considerable reduction of crime consequent 
on, or subsequent to, the operation of the new 
law. 

Society being put te expense for the support of 
criminals and the suppression of their offences is 
entitled to adopt any plan that promises to reduce 
the outlay. Prevention is superior to punishment ; 
and should be adopted in preference, with or with- 
out economy. The apprehension of disorderly and 
drunken persons is more certain in the streets of 
a Scotch than of an English town. Especially it 
is more certain than in the metropolis, where an 
intoxicated person may go at large with impunity, 
until he becomes “ dead drunk ” and unable to go 
farther. We have seen the police of London en- 
gaged in separating a party who were all drunk 
and fighting in a public place without the seizure of 
a single offender. In Edinburgh or Glasgow half 
a score of sorrowful drinkers, black and blue with 
blows, and dull with headaches, would have figured 
next day in the police sheet as drunk and disorderly 
for a similar offence. We are unable to say whether 
this leniency promotes the custom of wife-beating, 
which is scandalously prevalent among one class in 
the metropolis, but it is extremely misplaced, and 
only hides an evil that should be exposed, in order 
to be suppressed. We believe that London expends 
more money than Scotland on intoxicating drinks, 
although a different opinion is prevalent. 

The official return of the cases of drunkenness 
within the circles of the Edinburgh police were, for 
the years ending on the 15th May :— 
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133?. 1853. 1834. 1855. 
Drankenness alone ... 6,398 ... 6,211 ... 5,565 ... 5,121 
De. and other offences 3,084 ... 3,427 ... 3.934 ... 3,425 


9,499 8,546 








9,482 9,638 
The decrease on the season in Edinburgh was 953, 
or almost precisely 10 per cent. upon the total of 
former years. This diminution was not effected 
altogether upon the day when public-houses and 
spirit shops are closed entirely. “The numbers 
committed on Sundays during the four years men- 
tioned stood as under :— 

1852. 1853. 1854. 1855. 

1401 ... 1,340 ... 1,952 ... 788 
One-half, or thereby, were for simple drunkenness, 
and one-half for that and other offences. This 
return shows that Sunday has not for some time 
been the great drinking day of Edinburgh. It is 
indeed under the averages; and when freed from 
the legacies of Saturday night, has been, for four 
years past, at least, an unusually quiet day. The 
following numbers were apprehended from eight 
o’clock on Sunday morning to the same hour of 
Monday in each of the years named :— 

1852. 1853. 1858. 1855, 
713 4g TH oe ‘(CB . US 


These statistics must be disproved before we can 
deny that the Act has wrought well for Edinburgh. 
The Lord Provost, at the time when this bill came 
first into operation, was a sincere, tried, and trusted 
Radical in secular, and a Voluntary in ecclesiastical 
politics. He might fall into error on any subject ; 
bat he will not be charged in Edinburgh with lend- 
ing himself to any petty purpose, or any piece of 
oppression, large or small, with a knowledge of its 
character. During the first year of the Act he 
watched its effects and published tabular statements 
at intervals, which were never answered, because 
the difference between drunk and sober men is so 
great that no mistake can occur on the subject. 
Mr Morham, the Deputy City Clerk, recommends 
that the Act should, in some particulars, be rendered 
more stringent; but he most sincerely hopes that 
the doors now shut against the sale of whisky on 
the Sabbath wiil never again be opened. 

Captain Smart, of Glasgow, who is not sur- 
passed for activity and efficiency in the management 
of a numerous police force by any superintendent 
in our large towns, or the metropolis, says, that 
while he is not at liberty to give precise figures, 
yet the decrease of “drinking cases” in the first 
seven months of the Act’s life was 3,000, or at the 
rate of upwards of 5,000 per annum. As “this 
decrease still continues,” an end of all controversy 
on the subject should have arrived in Glasgow, for 
Captain Smart’s evidence cannot be questioned, and 
in the language of Bailie Thomson, “the Act has 
done much good.” 

Dundee is a busy, manufacturing town, in popu- 
tation now the third of Scotland, and contain- 
ing at the present date, we should say, over eighty 
thousand persons. The provost and the four 


baillies of that burgh join in a “ declaration,” 
dated on the 5th October last, in which they say 
that since the Act came into operation “the Lord's 
day has been observed with greater outward quiet 
and decorum, and the prohibition of the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors before eight o’clock, a.m., and 
after eleven o’clock, p.m., has been attended with 
the happiest consequences, more especially to the 
operative classes,”—they consider “ that the repeal 
of the Act, or any of its leading provisions, would 
be a great national calamity.” In the experience 
of these gentlemen the reverse of this statement has 
been established, and the maintenance of the Act 
is a “ great national benefit.” 

Mr. Mackay, the Superintendent of Police in 
Dundee, confirms the views of the magistrates in 
every respect. The number of persons apprehended 
within the boundaries of his jurisdiction, from the 
15th May to the 31st December, between twelve 
o’clock on Saturday night and eight o’clock on 
Monday morning, upon charges of drunkenness, or 
disorderly conduct in connexion with the former 
offence, in the year before and the year after the 
passing of the Act, was :— 


Cases. Persons, 
1853 ae ee oi 536 
DD wees oon Se nes 280 


Reduction ... 183 256 


This reduction is equivalent to one-half—rather over 
in the number of cases and under in that of persons ; 
and it appears that the proportion of individuals 
apprehended is nearly 1} for each case, but as 
solitary drunkards are messed up with the fighting 
class, the quarrels must involve an average of two 
or more persons for each instance. 

The number of persons convicted for drunkenness 
and disorder, from the lst January to the 31st 
August, in the following years, is given in the first 
line of the subsequent table ; and the number from 
the 15th May, the date of the operation of the Act, 
to the 31st August, in the second line :-— 


1852. 1855. 1854. 1855. Reduction. 
9,036 ... 1,727 ... 1,885 ... 1587 ... GS 
Se... «ii Sad <2. woe 


We have taken the reduction between the last and 
previous year ; but in the second line it would be 
more marked if taken between the last year and 
either 1852 or 1853. 

Mr. Cruickshanks, the governor of the prison of 
Dundee, gives the number of persons committed to 
his charge for four years, from the 15th May in 
each case. ‘The first line consist of the numbers 
charged with drunkenness and disorderly conduct ; 
and the second, of those committed for other 
offences :— 

1852. 1853. 1854. 1835. 
i ore ©) eee ee 
ow.  @ .. wa 


1,812 2,120 1,768 
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2,229 








The number charged with intemperance and its 
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direct fruits, are nearly two-thirds of the criminals 
who are placed in the custody of Mr. Cruikshanks, 
and it is obvious that the annihilation of this prac- 
tice would save more money to Dundee than the 
amount of any profit that the trade can yield. 
The reduction of committals on Mondays since the 
operation of the Act, is in the proportion of 
4962 to 7°269; and of other offences, of 3°452 
to 4°100. 

Aberdeen was formerly the third city for popula- 
tion in Scotland, and the difference between it and 
Dundee is at present scarcely perceptible. Three 
magistrates of the northern city give favourable 
testimony to the working of the Act. They ap- 
parently consider that it should be rendered more 
stringent. The influence of the measure in arrest- 
ing intemperance appears, however, to have been 
slight in Aberdeen. The number of persons taken 
to the police office on that charge in the Sabbaths 
from January to June, 1854, was 263, and in the 
corresponding period of 1855, the number was 187, 
but the decrease is only 76. We are prepared 
therefore for the assertion of the Assistant In- 
spector of the Poor, that there “the Act has often 
been violated with impunity.” 

Leith is socially a part of Edinburgh—the port 
of the Scotch metropolis, and although placed 
under different municipal government, yet so con- 
nected with the neighbouring city that the habits of 
the population are identical with those of their 
neighbours, excepting the influences always exist- 
ing in some districts of any sea port. The 
numbers of drunkards apprehended on Sundays 
between the 15th of May, 1853, and the corres- 
ponding day of 1854, was 222, and in the corres- 
ponding period to 1855, only 71—showing a 
reduction of 151; but unless some error has 
occurred in the figures the number increased upon 
the other days of the week from 569 to 596, or 
27 leaving a net reduction of 124 per week. 
Sunday appears to have been the hardest day 
among the drunkards of Leith previous to the 
operation of the Act, but we presume that a num- 
ber of the gratuitous lodgers in the Police-office 
were seamen, from home and idle. 

Greenock corresponds in all social characteristics 
very closely to Leith. The population are engaged 
in almost the same pursuits, although less numer- 
ous than those of Leith. The figures given below 
are only from the 1st of January to the Ist of May 
in each case :— 


Drunk and 
Drank. Disorderly. Total. 
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facturing population, who, from the high price of 
provisions and the low remuneration for work, have 
for some time occupied a depressed position. ‘The 
Procurator Fiscal (or public prosecutor) and the 
Superintendent of Police ‘attribute in part the 
reduction of drunkenness to these bad times, but 
they agree in ascribing beneficial results to the 
operation of the Act. A declaration, signed by 
forty-five magistrates, councillors, and commis- 
sioners of police for the burgh, states that the 
Act “has conferred great benefits on the com- 
munity.” All the officers of the Paisley prison, 
eleven individuals, “ believe that the bill has tended 
materially to lessen the number of commitments,” 
and “do earnestly desire to see its powers in- 
creased.” The average commitments for the quarters 
ending on the 30th September during seven years 
preceding 1854, amounted to 112, and in 1854, the 
first quarter under the Act, they were 92, showing 
a decrease of 20; while in 1855 they were only 55, 
giving a further decrease of 37, or a total of 57, 
being above one-half. The Governor of the prison 
is satisfied that the benefits are mainly to be 
ascribed to the Act. 

Arbroath and Montrose are manufacturing and 
shipping towns, containing from fifteen to twenty 
thousand persons each, situated between Aberdeen 
and Dundee. The committals in the Arbroath 
police court for the year which terminated on the 
Ist of May, 1854, were 454, and in the year ter- 
minating on the lst of May, 1855, were 277. All 
these cases originated through intemperance. The 
number of convictions from all causes in the police 
court at Montrose for the year which closed with 
the 6th of May, 1854, was 462; and for the follow- 
ing year 324, ‘This table excludes militia cases, 
which could not have occurred in the former year. 
The Superintendent of Police at Montrose states 
that the Act is very popular there, and neither the 
trade nor the police wish any change. The Super- 
intendent at Arbroath considers that the carrying 
out of the Act “to the letter of the law will prove 
a fortunate affair for Scotland.” The authorities 
of Kirriemuir, a weaving borough, say that the 
Act “in its operation has been satisfactory and 
beneficial to the community.” The Provost and 
two of the magistrates of Kirkaldy say that “it 
has done much good.”’ ‘The Provosts of Ayr, of 
Stirling, of Dunfermline, and of Alloa bear fully 
out this opinion. Similar testimony comes from 
Dumfries, Wigton, Stranraer, Sanquhar, and other 
towns. Kirkaldy aud Dunfermline show a fall of 
more than one-half in the number of convictions 
for drunkenness. The Superintendents of Police 
for Berwickshire, Selkirk, Peebles, Linlithgow, Ayr, 


| Argyle, Clackmannan, Forfar, Kincardine, Moray, 


Sutherland, Bute, Kinross, Inverness, and Banff 


Paisley contains a larger population than cither 
Greenock or Leith. The industry and the in- 
genuity of the Paisley manufacturers and weavers 
has rendered its pursuits well known in nearly all | 
parts of the world. It stands only seven miles | 
from Glasgow, and consists exclusively of a manu. 


shires all give strong testimony in favour of the 


_ Act, and state that it has reduced crime ; but only a 
_ few propose any restriction of its provisions. The 


Superintendent for Edinburghshire cannot answer 
without official authority. ‘The Superintendent for 


| Dumbartonshire apparently finds little relaxation 
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PRIVATE DRINKING——UNLICENSED HOUSES. 7 


of his labours from the Act. 
for Fifeshire, with a poulation of 153,196 says “that 
the effect has been excellent,” and supports his 
opinion by that of over 300 gentlemen in the county 
to whom he circulated queries on the subject. They 
said that the Act could be improved by advancing 
the hours for closing to ten or even nine each even- 
ing, and reducing the number of public-houses by 
one half, or thereby; and yet Fifeshire is one of 
our most liberal counties, and many persons would 
be inclined to call it a perfect hornet’s nest of 
Radicals. Forfarshire resembles it in that qualifi- 
cation, but the Superintendent of Police for For- 
farshire “considers the Act referred to one of the 
most useful our country can boast of,” while the 
Superintendent for Fifeshire “views the Act as 
being one of the greatest blessings Scotland has 
had conferred upon her for many years.” 

“Private drinking” is said to have increased 
from the operation of the Act; but it is the smaller 
of two evils, and it cannot be overcome without 
the enactment of asumptuary law, which would not 
be obeyed. The public prosecutor is not empowered 
to examine into private habits, and the concealed 
offence is not equivalent in guilt to that which is 
open and manifest ; but the assertion is not likely 
to be true, for the general return of the spirits 
absolutely used gives a considerable decrease. 

“Unlicensed houses” of sale are said to have 
increased, but the superintendents of police for 
the counties say that they are more easily detected 
and more frequently prosecuted under the new than 
they were under tle old Act. Their evidence on 
this subject is conclusive; for the increase of this 
crime is likely to be more accurately and generally 
known to them than to any other persons, as they 
form a complete acquaintance with their different 
districts. They allege that, in the present and the 
previous year, a greater number of persons have 
been punished for selling spirits without a license, 
than in former years; not merely because the crime 
has increased, but because the criminal can now be 
more easily convicted and punished than before. 

The interpretation of the words “dona fide 
travellers” has been troublesome and various, both 
in England and Scotland. The term is loose, yet 
it is difficult to suggest anything less vague. It 
clearly infers that the travelling shall not be under- 
taken for the purchase of “the drink.” The 
customer must be a traveller at a considerable 
distance from home. A drive by omnibus for a 
few miles will scarcely make a man a bona fide 
traveller for the day. The language is intelligible, 
and yet the precise distance, mode, and time of the 
journey must depend on both local circumstances 
and the applicant’s position. Seven miles from 
home is twenty minutes at some places, and two 
hours at others. Therefore, the law cannot be 


applied with the precision of a mathematical state- | 


ment. An unfortunate person who considers 
exciseable liquors essential to his enjoyment of life, 
should carry a phial on the approach of the doubtful 
hours. He would pursue this course on a railway 





The Superintendent | journey; and all dona fide travellers have seen 


“pocket pistols” at work with alarming zeal in 
railway carriages. As for absolute refreshments, 
coffee and tea, bread and beef, sandwiches, or Welsh 
rabbit, cold ham, or fowls, they can be found at 
any house. ‘Travellers are restricted slightly 
respecting “their drink,’’ but they may always 
have plenty of food. Mr. Birrell, a magistrate of 
Kirkaldy, writes upon this subject thus :—* It 
seems a libel upon the Jona fide traveller that he 
cannot be ‘refreshed’ upon Sunday without spirits.” 
Some people exist who would get on badly without 
snuff; but they fill their suuff-boxes on Saturdays. 
The persons who are in similar straits for spirits 
should provide themselves in the same way with 
the coveted goods. 

The number of licensed houses has been reduced 
by the operation of the Act. In Glasgow, the 
decrease was 42 in 1854, and 147 in 1855, making 
a total of 189, which on 1864, the present total, 
is 10 per cent. The reduction at Dundee was 79 
in 1854, and 137 in 1855; altogether 216, or more 
than one-third of the number, 596, existing in 
1853; but as Dundee does not contain one-fourth 
of the population of Glasgow, the number was in 
excess. The fall at Leith was, last spring, 32, or 
rather over 10 per cent. The reduction in Ayr is 
6 per cent., “all of them of the very worst houses 
we had.” In Dumfries it is 10 per cent. In 
Fifeshire, 114 houses; and in Forfarshire, a con- 
siderable number. In some small towns the dif- 
ference is more marked. 

The utility of the measure to the families and 
servants of persons in the trade is unquestionable. 
The number of these establishments exceeded 2,000 
in Glasgow, and reached 10,000 in London. These 
numbers were probably maintained in proportion to 
the population in England and Scotland. The 
assistants and members of the families connected 
with these houses averaged, we presume, seven. The 
estimate is, we believe, low. It would give 80,000 
licensed houses in Britain, and 560,000 persons 
affected directly in all their moral and social cir- 
cumstances by the business. ‘The number in Ire- 
land is probably exaggerated by one-third; but 
that would give 186,000 persons, or a total of 
746,000 individuals affected by, or engaged in, the 
retail trade. Their business proceeded from five or 
six a.m. to eleven or twelve p.m.—eighteen hours 
per day for six days weekly, and half as many on 
the first day, making 117 hours of trading per 
week for ahome population equal in number to the 
slaves of the West Indies in 1830. They would not 
enjoy much comfort in their calling on the long- 
hour system. ‘Their homes were always at the dis- 
posal of their neighbours. Their existence was a 
continuous round of lazy plodding, varied by a burst 


of business now and then. They could not engage 





in any process of mental improvement, at any 
son or ti “Gis ap GO 
All arguments that are a support 
short hours in other trades were applicable tot 
with the additional and fact that max 
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them did not feel the burden of that injustice under | wages early in the weck, which is equivalent to 
which they did not live, but existed, or vegetated. | their increase by 5 to 10 per cent. Many em- 
The hours per week under the Scotch Act are now | ployers object to this course upon the plea that 
reduced to ninely—far in advance yet of the Ten- | their workmen would not resume labour until all 
hour Factory Bill, although the public -house | their money was expended ; and Sunday is a cor- 
legislation affects the circumstances of an equal venience for relieving them of spare cash. © The 
population. opinion proceeds upon libellous thoughts of men 

Al) the facts that we have learned on adequate | and manners. Those operatives who would act in 
authority are favourable to the Scotch Bill, which | the way supposed should not be employed. They 
will never be repealed with the consent of the | disgrace their class, distress their families, and 
people of Scotland. Brilliant declamation, pungent | merit neglect. ‘Their number is few, and would 
wit, and racy paragraphs, sometimes concocted over | be fewer, except for the temptations put in their 
the flowing bowl, have been hurled at the measure; | way; and they can never attain a higher social 
yet its results auswer all objections. A little self- | position while their life presents only the the two 
denial can be sustained for a general advantage; | extremes of dissipation or labour. 


and the Act has already promoted sobriety, and It is essential to all radical reform that men 
therefore the political and social welfare of the | should live upon a smaller proportion of their time, 
community. engaged in labour, than has been hitherto used for 


Theextension of this system of legislation depends | the mere purpose of attaining the expenses of 
upon some preliminaries. Rest from labour is | existence. It is both the end and the means of all 
requisite by all classes. By many it has not been | sound reform, ‘Therefore we are bound to promote 
attained ; yet by few among those employed on | any measure that secures all proper objects of labour, 
salaries or wages is its importance overlooked. The | and yet shortens its hours. Thus families are 
first necessary step in a community so large as the | enabled to become acquainted, and those numerous 
metropolis is the Saturday half-holiday; persons | classes who live alone may gather instruction, At 
highly favourable in theory to this practice give | present, many families never meet together; and 
their orders for clothes or boots almost invariably | very many individuals find it casier to spend their 
in haste; and they must be delivered on Saturday. | half-hours in idleness at bars and in parlours 
If they would always order a week in advance the | than in any intellectual employment ; because, 
limitation to reasonable hours of all toil would | though they might redeem evenings or half-days, yet 
be better promoted than by many articles or tracts. | half-hours are miserable fragments, that, in their 

The second measure relates to the payment of | opinion, it is scarcely worth while to gather up. 
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** sir, we had talk.’’—Dr, Johuson. 





I.—OF TALK. for backing out of an awkward position, and so 
“A Prorize,” says Mr. Bantam, in Longfellow’s | saves pulling of noses and undisguised hatred 
“Kavanagh,” “is a delineated outline of the ex- between individuals who have been improvident in 
terior form of any person’s face and head, the use the use of language ; and I grant you the dictionary 
of which, when scen, tends to vivify the affections cannot be a/fogether dispensed with. For there 
of those whom we esteem or love.” Talk, I might would be no end to the mischief of an entirely ar- 
say, if I wanted to write like Mr. Bantam, is au | bitrary use of words, and the confusion to social 
articulated projection of the interior action of any intercourse would be worse than Babylonish, if 
person's brain and heart, the use of which, when people were all to imitate the example of the 
heard, tends to vivify the intellectation of those | imaginary schoolboy, naively instanced by Dr. Watts, 
with whom we associate. But, after all, there is who should say he had Jearned his lesson— meaning 
a great deal too much fuss made about definitions; by “learned,’’ eaten ; and by “ lesson,” breakfast. 
and though Whately says that half the controver- , No, that would never do. If a fellow who keeps a 


sies which have divided Christendom arose from an , marine store shop in Seven Dials, is to be entitled 
imperfect understanding of terms, I never in my | to tell me lie teaches moral philosophy in a univer- 
life knew a dispute terminated, or a couple of | sity; or a youngster, who has married his great- 
opponents approximated (if I may Yankeeize the grandmother, that he has read Pollok’s “ Course of 
Queen’s English so), by a definition. It sometimes | Time,” the consequences must be at once quaint 
furnishes a hasty or skulking fellow with an excuse | and tragic. ‘The definition has its place; but it 














THE CONVERSATIONAL IMPULSE. 9 


should not be made a dialectic stalking-horse, or a 
peg for vainglorious erudition, as it too often is. 

It is not necessary to define Talk. Talk is 
what Dr. Johnson was fond of, and Coleridge, and 
Sterling, and Margaret Fuller, and Talkative in 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress.” It is what passes between 
Adam and the angel-guest in “ Paradise Lost” 
(Book IX., first line), and between the baker’s 
man and your servant in the area. It is what 
delighted the vinous Greek in “ Don Juan,” who 


Liked to hear himself converse. 


It is what is unpleasant when you have the tooth- 
ache; or when you want to go to sleep ; or when 
you are in Jove, and your interlocutor don’t know 
her, or won’t talk about her. Yes, we all know 
what talk is; and there is a great deal of nonsense 
talked about talk. 

I do not merely mean that it is nonsense to say 
of a man that he would talk a dog’s tail off, or 
talk you stone blind, or that his tongue goes nine- 
teen to the dozen. I have a higher quarry in my 
eye. 

What business have people to make it a matter 
of reproach that women talk more than men? 
Suppose they do; it is a peculiarity, not a fault ; 
and if you would take the trouble to think, Sir 
Oracle, let me tell you, you would be driven—no, 
gently led—to the conclusion that it is an amiable 
peculiarity. What is talk, primarily? With men, 
it is the instrument of business, and a hundred 
pursuits of interest and pleasure. But, in the first 
resort, talk is the handle of the social instinct, the 
antenne of love, the most obvious and practicable 
of affectionate communications. ‘That is it, Sir! 
and surely you are not such a savage as to be in 
ignorance of the fact, that in woman the social 
instinct is stronger than in man—that she is more 
gregarious, and, of course, therefore, more commu- 
nicative. What is the first wish of love? ‘O,” 
you say, flattering yourself you are going to be 
philosophical and disinterested, “‘ the first wish of 
love is the happiness of the beloved object, of 
course.” Ah,—I knew you would say that; but 
you are wrong. That may be the first wish of 
conditioned love—love + circumstance; but the 
first wish of love, pure and absolute, is communica. 
tion. And women are more communicative because 
they are more loving—they talk more just as they 
kiss more, embrace more, and write more letters 
than their lords. Take courage, then, ladies dear, 
and do not be afraid to have your say. Neither 
deny that you talk more than we. Avow it, and 
glory in it! 

Hang out your banners on the outward wall, 
and prattle away to the full content of your little 
hearts! The play of thought and feeling is your 
delight, and you are entitled to it, in the face of 
gods and men. 

That an individual will be conversational in pro- 
portion to the social impulse, ceteris paribus, is true; 
but then what complicated questions lurk under the 
cateris paribus ! \{ we adopt, for the sake of clear- 








ness, a phrenologist’s view of the matter, we shall 
have to take into account, 1. the faculty of Lan- 
gauge; 2. the faculty of Secretiveness; 3. the 
faculty of Adhesiveness. And the combinations oi 
these are indefinitely numerous. A, with large 
Language and moderate Secretiveness, will be talk- 
ative. B, with small Language and moderate 
Secretiveness, will be less so. C, with both small, 
will be reticent and silent. D, with large Secretive- 
ness aud large Language, will be chatty when it 
suits his purpose. And the different sizes of the 
organ of Adhesiveness (the measure of the strength 
of the social impulse) in all these cases, and their 
millionfold variations, introduce another directly 
influential quantity into the sum to be worked out, 
to say pothing of the indirect influences of Cautious- 
nesss, Reverence, the Intellect, and so on. 

“And all this fuss,” say you, ‘to settle the 
question whether a person is fond of talk or 
not ?” 

No, Sir (our friend the Phrenologist would 
reply), to settle the character and the limitations of 
the conversational impulse, which, in every indi- 
vidual constitute an entirely new problem, to be 
worked out by the application of general rules to 
particulars, i.e., worked out approximatively—for 
metaphysical quantities can neither be counted, 
measured, nor put down in avoirdupois. 

“Then what a complicated thing is practical 
phrenology, or craniology !” 

Undoubtedly (resumes our friend), But the 
problem of individual character is not more com- 
plicated to me than to you. Quite the contrary. 
The difference between us is that you have to work 
in the dark, and can only get rough results, after 
using your best endeavours; whilst 1 have an 
analytical machinery and a distinctive nomenclature 
ready to my hand, by applying which, with patience 
and my best discrimination, 1 reach a minuteness 
and clearness of moral criticism quite above your 
mark, you benighted individual ! 

“ Ab, you cut it too fine.” 

I like to cut it fine—(it is the Phrenologist 
says that)—it comes naturalto me. I should still 
cut it fine, if phrenology were forgotten to-morrow, 
or had never been heard of—adbsit omen! But if 
I find an apparatus that saves me much labour in 
obeying a natural taste for drawing moral distine- 
tions, it is not likely I am going to be such a fool 
as to throw it from me, because I observe various 
degrees of skilfulness in its use, or because you, 
Benighted Individual, say my moral distinctions are 
“cut too fine,” when you are only too dull to com- 
prehend, or too lazy to follow them. 

But where are we? —what were we talking about? 
Oh, differences in the strength of the conversational 
tendency, depending upon different combinations of 
the faculties of verbal expression, society, and 
cireumspection. I heard the other evening, from 
a very able and accomplished gentleman, well 
known in medical and scientific circles, a queer 
story of two brothers, who, though mach attached 
to each other, aud living together, bad never ex- 
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10 TANGLED TALK. 


changed a word for fourteen years. Communica- 
tion was unavoidable, but it was managed indirectly 
—they talked af cach other. What Tom wanted 
said to Harry, or Harry to Tom, was passed through 
a colloquial catspaw, and the answer would arrive 
“per procuration,” in the same way. My inform- 
ant, then living in Lincolnshire, was very intimate 
with this extraordinary couple, and has been in- 
finitely amused when Tom, who was a racketty 
blade, had stayed out a little later than usual. 
Harry would get fidgetty and restless, potter about 
the room, snuff the candles, poke the fire, look at 
the clock, aud talk to the wall. ‘There, bless my 
soul! Tom isn’t back yet, and it’s just twelve! 
I never knew him so late as that—yes, I did once 
though—about ten years ago. Hm!—where cax 
Tom be? Hm!—well, we'll wait til! half-past, 
and then, if he isn’t back, Jack must go after him. 
There he is—no! Hm!—where cax Tom be?” 
.. + « Enter Tom, rather bright in the eye, and 
rather “ lax in his gait.”’ Silence. Harry subsides 
into his corner, and looks dead into the fire, with 
his hands on his knees. Amicable, but unspeakable, 
snooze, till the last ember dies out, and it is time 
to go to bed. 

Sometimes this habit of indirect talk led to droll 
consequences, Tom had a pet dog, and one night, 
while a new and not superfluously intelligent flunkey 
was laying the table-cloth for supper, Tom played 
with the dog’s ears as it lay in his lap, and delivered 
himself of a monologue like this :—‘* Yes—yes— 
yes; Spot’s a bad dog—a very bad dog; Spot 
must be hanged to-morrow morning before break- 
fast. Joe must hang Spot—to-morrow morning 
—with the rope double—before breakfast. Yes— 
hang Spot. Bad dog. Hang him—before break- 
fast. Yes. Hm!” The next morning, at break- 
fast, Spot’s master misses him. “ Whew! whew! 
Spot! Spot!” No Spot answers to the familiar 
summons. “Joe,” says Tom, “ Where’s Spot ?” 
“Spot, Sir?” says Joe, looking down his nose, and 
shaking all over; “Spot, Sir? You said he was 
to be hung, Sir—before breakfast, Sir; and so I 
hung him, Sir, with the rope double, Sir!” 

These silent gentlemen remind me of Cowper’s 
pleasant picture of a bashful ring of visitors :— 

The circle formed, we sit in silent state, 

Like figures drawn upon a dial-plate : 

Yes, ma’am, and no, ma’am, uttered softly, show 
Every five minutes how the minutes go ; 

Each individual suffering a constraint 


Poetry may, but colours cannot paint : 

As if in close committee on the sky, 

Reports it hot or cold, or wet or dry ; 

And finds a changing clime a happy source 

Of wise reflection and well-timed discourse. 

We next inquire, but softly and by stealth, 

Like conservators of the public health, 

Of epidemic throats, if such there arc, 

And coughs and rheums, and phthisic and catarrhi. 
That theme exhausted, a wide chasm ensues, 
Filled up at last with interesting news— 

Who danced with whom, and who are like to wed, 
And who is hanged, and who is brought to bed; 
Bat fear to call a more important cause, 

As if "twere treason against English laws. 





The visit paid, with ecstacy we come, 

As from a seven years’ transportation, home, 
And there resume an unembarrassed brow, 
Recovering what we lost, we know not how, 
The faculties that seemed reduced to nought, 
Expression, and the privilege of thought. 


That phrase, “ unembarrassed brow,” is used again, 
you will remember, by Lord Byron, in connexion 
with self-pgssession in social intercourse :— 


Nature upon his unembarrassed brow 
Had written gentleman, 


he writes of the hero whom Thackeray pronounces 
a snob. 

But what a beautiful thing is the “‘unembarrassed 
brow” of a lady! It is an index-fact. Don’t be 
stupid, and say I talk stuff. An index-fact is a 
fact which guides us to another not so tangible, or 
so obviously appreciable. The index-fact to the 
estimation in which woman is held in decent English 
society is the “unembarrassed brow” of the English 
lady—the reliance it bespeaks upon her surround- 
ings, and the chivalry which lies behind the cold 
Lrusquerie of the male Briton. Una was a lady; 
she carried an “ unembarrassed brow” because of 
her lion. The lady in Comus carried an “ unem- 
barrassed brow,” and stultified the gent of the 
“brewed enchantments,’’ because she relied on 


The sun-clad power of chastity. 


The English lady carries an ‘‘ unembarrassed brow” 
amid the “ bubble, bubble, toil and trouble” of a 
railway station; because she is accustomed to be 
approached and served with reverence, and guarded 
from mischief herself at any cost by her male 
protector. . 

Such stupid conversation-pieces as those indicated 
by Cowper (who, though a bashful man himself, 
liked talkers who could “ giggle and make giggle ;” 
witness his attachment to Lady Austen), are now 
uncommon exhibitions. The increase of books 
and readers, and the rapid transmission of news, 
have made it scarcely possible for the most ill- 
matehed party to meet without finding a punctum 
saliens of common intelligence to talk about. I 
once saw it suggested—I think in a paper in 
“ Chambers’ Journal”—that when a hostess found 
conversation flagging, she should, if possible, intro- 
duce a little child, as a sure expedient for breaking 
the colloquial ice. Of course, anything that will 
furnish a topic of feeling and observation in which 
all may share, will answer the purpose; but surely 
she is a bad hostess who cannot forestal every 
danger of social unspeakableness* in her guests, by 
making them, from the first, af home with each 
other. The “unembarrassed brow” is catching, 
and the reserve of gauche Britous, just introduced 
to each other, will melt at nothing so readily as at 
the sunshine of a free and genial carriage in the 
presiding Grace of the Dwelling. j 

Talking of common topics puts me in mind of 
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_* LT have ia my mind’s eye the maiden who rebuked her 
_ lover in the words, “ Don’t be so unspeakably happy, 
om.” 
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the disagreeable fact that the only two subjects on 
which a joke is safe to be taken up and understood 
in English society, among men, are money and 
women. Universal greed, and universal impurity, 
seem to be regularly assumed—for any witticism 
turning upon their existence is promptly understood 
and mostly relished. In companies where impurity 
of speech, ever so ingenious, would not be tolerated, 
worldliness of speech is; and anybody who acts or 
talks in oblivion of the idea that we all want to get 
as much, and part with as little, as possible, does 
a monstrously funny thing, which will not escape 
the comment of his peers. ‘“ How much are you 
to have for this?” said Napoleon to a man who 
was using his privilege of access to plead the cause 
of another ; and, among us, the man who will not 
own to “ ulterior views” in any act of present 
sacrifice, is almost invariably pronounced stilted, 
hypocritical, or sentimental. That is the index-fact 
to the way in which we love our neighbours as 
ourselves ! 

George Herbert, in his “ Country Parson,”’ has 
a quaint but most pregnant passage, about the duty 
of a good man to mount guard for truth and purity 
in conversation ; and he winds it up with a shrewd 
suggestion that the blessing promised to the peace- 
maker is often obtainable ‘at the trifling cost of a 
merry, mollifying word. Dear old George! his 
writings are a mine of practical wisdom, as well as 
of deep spiritual feeling. But how amusing to 
us in these days of social Jouleversement to notice 
the odd way in which he labels off women between 
valetudinarians and incapables! It is one of the 
features of his “Constant Man”—(i.c., man of up- 
cightness)—that he is one 


who, when he hath to treat 
With sick folks, women, those whom passions sway, 


Allows for that, and holds his even way. 


O Master George! I fancy I know ladies who 
could teach you a thing or two, if you thought it 
worth while to revisit the glimpses of the moon in 
search of terrestrial lore. Here is the passage 
about conversation. It can scarcely be necessary 
to remark that the word “honour” in the last 
sentence is used to signify merely the sense of 
personal dignity-—the affrontable faculty :— 


THE PARSON AS SENTINEL. 


The country parson, wherever he is, keeps God’s watch ; 
that is, there is nothing spoken or done in the company 
where he is, but comes under his test and censure; if it be 
well spoken or done, he takes occasion to commend, and 
enlarge it; if ill, he presently lays hold of it, lest the poison 
steal into some young and unwary spirits, and possess them 
even before they themselves heed it. But this he doth dis- 
creetly, with mollifying and suppling words: this was not 
so well said, or it might have been forborne; we cannot 
allow this: or else, if the thing will admit interpretation, 
your meaning is not thus, but thus; or, so far indeed what 
you say is true, and well said ; but this will not stand. This 
is called keeping God's watch, when the baits which the 
enemy lays in company are discovered and avoided : this is 
\o be on God's side, and be true to his party. Besides, if 
he perceive in company any discourse tending to ill, either by 
the wickedness or quarrelsomeness thereof, he either prevents 
it judiciously, or breaks it off scasonably by some diversion. 


oe 








1] 


Wherein a pleasaniness of disposition is of great use, men 
being willing to sell the interest and engagement of their dis- 
courses for no price sooner than that of mirth ; whither the 
nature of man, loving refreshment, gladly betakes itself, even 


to the loss of Aenea, 





il.—* DROPS OF BRANDY.” 


I rumnk I read of it somewhere, as an imaginary 
“misery of human life,” accidentally setting off a 
loud musical box you have taken into church in 
your pocket, and being obliged to walk down the 
aisle in the middle of the second lesson, with “ Drops 
of Brandy’’—a melody popular in the days of 
“creat George our king’’—mellifluously issuing from 
your person. But that is not what I am concerned 
to say. 

In a note appended to his “Story of the 
Spanish Nun,” just at the crisis of Kate’s fortune 
on the Andes, Mr. De Quincy relates an anecdote 
of Robert Southey’s wife in her accouchement, 
tending to enforce the lesson that medical theorists 
frequently imperil life by piggish adhesion to a 
crotchet. The lesson needs to be enforced. Me- 
dical men are sadly deficient in breadth of view. 
The Sangrado breed is everlasting. Beyond the 
diagnosis your medical adviser cannot advance to 
much purpose. Dr. Eliotson’s frank confession, 
some years ago, that if cholera patients had been 
made as comfortable as circumstances permitted, 
and just left alone, the cures would have been as 
numerous, might have been made of other patients, 
I fear, and quite as truly. A doctor should be a 
man of very superior faculties, metaphysical as well 
as scientific, and capable of handsome generalisa- 
tion. He is generally either the obstinate slave 
of formule, or the monomaniac of a private fallacia 
accidentis in curative logic. 

The gentleman who attended Mrs. Southey in 
her accouchment forbade, on peril of “ fatal results,’’ 
the administration—or should I say the “ exhibi- 
tion ?’—of any stimulant, at a period when the 
lady was sinking visibly, and the voice of nature, 
nurse, and husband, said Brandy! Brave Robert, 
thinking he had an interest in the case which jus- 
tified his interference, smuggled the medicine-man 
out of the room, and the brandy into the collapsing 
mother’s pale lips—with the concurrence of every- 
body but the doctor. The patient revived and 
recovered; the flame of life wanted just such a 
breath to quicken it, apd thanks to non-professional 
stupidity and daring, the breath was supplied. 
have little doubt that a very near and dear relative 
of my own was once sacrificed to sheer 
formality and obstinacy in the matter of stimulants ; 
and I have positively and distinctly known instances 
where sick people have recovered with almost 
magical rapidity, after doing by stealth the very 
thing the man of pills and leeches 
under awful pains and penalties. In one case the 
banned article was cold water; the 
several piuts on the sly—and flourished, and 
up his hat and walked! In another, a 
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12 TANGLED TALK. 


embargo had been laid upon Orleans plums and 


and Browning. There is an Elizabethan cant 


plum pie by friend and physician; but, a/iguando | abroad, and the eighteenth century, in particular, 


dormitat —a key was left in a cupboard — the 


damsel—(it was a damsel, and a very nice damsel, | 


too, now a mother) —tottered from her couch, 


| 
; 
| 
| 


heaven knows how! and ate of plums and plum pie | 


enough to derange the economy of a drayman, or 


a drayhorse, for that matter; and she, too, flourished | 


after the fact, and got married about the time the 
wise men of the East expected she would die! 


IIl.—OLD FASHIONED BOOKS. 


Ir is one literary weakness of mine to be fond of 
reading that nobody else cares about, and another, 
never to get tired of what pleases all. My habit 
of re-reading books that I like is inveterate, and I 
am persuaded that a list of my favourites would 
make you laugh, and that an honest memorandum 
of the number of times I take them up in the course 
of a week would be pronounced fictitious. Shaks- 
pere, Bishop Butler, Fouqué’s “ Undine,” Paley’s 
“ Hore Pauline,” the “ Vicar of Wakefield,’’ Emer- 
son, Bacon’s Essays, and “ Punch,” make up an in- 
congruous catalogue pretty accurately representing 
my staple diet for years past. But even in current 
literature, I never dream of reviewing a book till I 
have read it twice, thrice, or oftener. Then there are 
the trimmings of the solid dishes—which I find in 
miscellaneous reading of newspapers, magazines, 
and out-of-the-way authors that nobody else thinks 
much of. Iam constantly amused at the ignorance 
of books a few decades old betrayed by well-read 
people. A literary confrcre of unquestionable talent 
and great information asked me, the other day, who 
Clarissa Harlowe was ?—he had heard her name 
somewhere, but could not remember! I do not 
know three people who are what I should call well 
up in Bacon and Shakspere. And if I may name 
another old-fashioned book, I do not know among 
professedly Christian people a dozen who read the 
Bible—always excepting the despised “ Plymouth 
brethren,” who do read it, with an assiduity and 
pertinacity that yield their reward in an immense 
command of its contents. Oxce admitting the 
point of view, the Biblical criticism of Plymouth 
bretlrenism is an instructive proof of what homo- 
geneous results proper attention can get out of the 
most varied literary material offered by any book in 
the whole world. 

But this is a digression. I was going to say, 
inter alia, that we are rather too apt now-o’-days, 
to despise the humbler portions of the literature 
that stretches between the Elizabethan age and our 
own. For the last fifty years Elizabethan literature 


has been gathering influence over imaginative 
writers, and the very best, most natural, most pure, 
of our poets could not be acquitted of mimetic 
adoption of the Elizabethan tricks of composition, if 
he were submitted to such an examination as I may 
some day amuse myself by instituting. Yet brave men 
have lived since Agamemnon, aud /efore Tennyson 





is superciliously preached down. It strikes me 
there is a little irreverence in this way of treating 
any large section of the grand procession of 
humanity! Will nobody of catholic faith and 
catholic vision try and shew the canters elements 
of real grandeur in that eighteenth century ? 

On my lumber-shelves is an elderly work face- 
tiously entitled the “ Pleasing Instructor,’’ for 
which read “ Dreary Disguster” if you prefer truth 
to fiction. For this very pleasing instructor essays 
the utile cum dulci in this buoyant, engaging 
fashion :— 

PATERNUS’S ADVICE TO HIS SON. 
Paternus lived about two hundred years ago 


Why this circumstance is introduced is a puzzle. 
I can discover no artistic reason whatever. 
He had but one son, whom he educated himself in his own 


house. As they were sitting together in the garden, when 
the child was ten years old, Paternus thus began to him. 





Paternus then proceeds to address his infant 
offspring in a manner which I am sure nothing but 
physical restraint could have induced him to sit 
out. Indeed, it is slily hinted that Paternus, good 
man! had hold of his son’s hand while the homily 
was in progress. A very rational precaution. 

Furnished with this clue to the style in which 
Paternus had brought up his only son “in his own 
house,’ I am not in the least surprised to learn 
that the miserable infant had been very ill, and that 
he was habitually a martyr to headache (in which 
I can sympathise with him). ‘“ How poor,” says 
his fond and idiotic parent— _ 

I{ow poor my power is, and how little I am able to do 
for you, you have often seen. Your late sickness has shown 
you how little I could do for you in that state, and ¢he fre- 
quent pains in yovr head are plain proofs that I have no 
power to remove them. 


How “ frequent pains” are a proof of somebody’s 
incapacity to remove them is not clear, without the 
supplying of a logical hiatus, which I leave to the 
reader’s ingenuity, as Paternus did to his son’s. 
Miserable boy! His sire twaddles through seven 
pages duodecimo, with a funereal didacticism which 
makes me say I would rather train a child of mine 
on lore like this taken from a much older, but 
infinitely more edifying book, which conveys useful 
knowledge in this wise :— 

Q. Seeing God in his wisdom has made every creature 
excellently good in its kind, and subjected ’em various ways 
to the use, profit, and service of man, tell me what opinion 
the ancient philosophers (particularly Aristotle, Pliny, &c.) 
had of the knowledge, understanding, and excellent qualities 
God hath endowed those with which we term Irrational 
Creatures, and that in their order, as I shall demand the 
particulars of you ; and first, what of beasts in general ? 

A. As for beasts in general, first, 1 must say there is a 
great deal of difference by nature. Some are bold and hardy, 
others fearful ; some wild and savage, others tame and gentle ; 
some walking in herds, others wandering alone; some armed, 
and others trusting to swiftness for their safety. 


This is speaking of “ beasts in general” with a 
vengeance, and is certainly very safe information. 

















Descending to particulars, we have a felicitous anec- | 
dote of the leopard, from which I only omit a 
passage that is too gross for quotation, though the 
oddest part of the business :— 


Q. By what stratagem does the leopard take the prey he 
most delights in ? 

A. He haunts the woods where there are store of monkeys, 
who mortally hate him, because he usually preys upon them, 
and finding he cannot take’em upon the trees, where they 
scout, and are too nimble for him, he lies down in some open 
place where they may see him, stretching at length, lolling 
out his tongue, and groaning as if he was dying. This 
makes the monkeys rejoice and chatter in triumph over their 
enemy ; and at last, he seeming to be quite dead, holding his 
breath, they send down a scout to approach him, who, by a 
sign, assuring the rest he is dead, they immediately descend, 
and leap about him, chattering and rejoicing Bat 
on a sudden all their mirth is dashed, for, seeing his oppor- 
tunity, he leaps up, and catches most commonly three of the 
fattest of em, two in his paws and one in his mouth, and 
whilst those that escape his fury ran crying and screaming 
away in a most lamentable manner. 


en eee ee 


I shall now and then take my readers for a 
ramble among out-of-the-way books of a droll 
character, but at this moment I am going to say 
that we afe getting a little conceited about the 
pathos of modern writing, and rather supercilious 
to our ancestors in that regard. You have just 
heard of Mr. Tickell, no doubt; but you will turn 
up your nose at my proposing to quote his “Colin 
and Lucy” as a truly pathetic ballad. ‘ Who the 
dickens was Mr. Tickell? and wasn’t ‘Colin’ 
exploded long ago, with Strephon and tie-wigs ?” 
—yYet, with your kind permission, I will recite 
some verses of “Colin and Lucy,” and you will at 
least learn from them where a well known quotation 
about “a hand” and “a voice ” comes from :— 


COLIN AND LUCY. 


By Mr. Tickew. 


Of Leinster, famed for maidens fair, 
Bright Lucy was the grace ; 

Nor e’er did Liffy’s limpid stream 
Reflect a fairer face. 


Till luckless love and pining care 
Impaired her rosy hue, 

Her dainty lip, her damask cheek, 
And eyes of glossy blue. 


Ah! have yot seen a lilly pale 
When beating rains descend ? 

So drooped this slow-consuming maid, 
Her life now near its end. 


Three times all in the dead of night, 
A bell was heard to ring; 

And at her window, shrieking thrice, 
The raven flapped his wing. 


“ I hear a voice you cannot hear, 
That cries I must not stay ; 

1 see a hand you cannot see, 
That beckons me away.” 


“ Ah, Colin, give not her thy vows, 
Vows due to me alone! 

Nor thou, rash girl, receive his kiss, 

Nor think him all thy own! 
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“ To-morrow in the charch to wed 
Impatient both prepare : 

But know, false man, and know, fond maid, 
Poor Lacy will be there. 


“Then bear my corse, ye comrades dear, 
The bridegroom blithe to meet ; 

He in his wedding-trim so gay, 
I in my winding-sheet.” 

She spoke—she dy’d—her corse, was borne, 
The bridegroom blithe to meet ; 

He in his wedding-trim so gay, 
She in her winding-sheet. 


What then were Colin’s dreadful thoughts ® 
How were those nuptials kept ? 

The bridesmen flocked round Lucy dead, 
And all the village wept. 


Compassion, shame, remorse, despair, 
At once his bosom swell : 

The damps of death bedew’d his brow— 
He groaned—he shook—he fell. 


He to his Lucy’s new-made grave, 
Conveyed by trembling swains, 

In the same mould, beneath one sod, 
For ever now remains. 


Oft at this place the constant hind 
And plighted maid are seen ; 

With garlands gay, and true love-knots, 
They deck the sacred green. 


But swain forsworn, whoe’er thou art, 
This hallowed ground forbear ; 
Remember Colin’s dreadful fate, 
And fear to meet him there! 


I am weak and sentimental and old fashioned 
enough to own that I like those verses, and that 
they dwell in my memory. Poor stupid “ Mr. 
Tickell ” could not have written “ Mariana in the 
Moated Grange ;” but he did his best, and his best 
touches me. 

Beckford’s “ Vathek,” Dr. Moore’s “Zeluco,” and 
Mackenzie’s “ Man of Feeling,” are books of faded 
fame, and the chances are that not one in 8 
hundred who glances over these lines has read the 
two latter. Yet Mackenzie (privately, if I remem- 
ber, a harsh, unamiable person) writes with much 
quiet tenderness, and the following scene from his 
“Man of Feeling,” is very affecting :— 


HE SEES MISS WALTON AND I8 HAPPY. 


His aunt appeared, leading in Miss Walton. 
dear,” said she, “here is Miss Walton, who has 
kind as to come and inquire for you herself.” I d 
a transient glow upon his face. He rose from his 
“If to know Miss Walton’s goodness” said he, “ be a 
to deserve it, I have some claim.” She him 
sume his seat, and placed herself on the sofa beside hi 
took my leave. He was left with 
inquired anxiously about his health. 
“from the accounts which my physicians un 
that they have no great hopes of my 
as he spoke ; but, recollecting herself 
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14 THE POETRY OF ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


has its proper value. As the province of virtue, life is , 


ennobled; as such it is to be desired. To virtue has the 
Supreme Director of all things assigned rewards enough, 
even here, to fix its attachment.” 

The subject began to overpower her. Harley lifted his 
eyes from the ground. “There are,” said he, in a very low 
voice, “there are attachments, Miss Walton”—His glance 
met hers. They both betrayed a confusion, and were both 
instantly withdrawn. He paused for some moments. “I 
am in such a state as calls for sincerity ; let that also excuse 
it. It is perhaps the last time we shall ever meet. I feel 
something particularly serious in the acknowledgment, yet 
my heart swells to make it, awed as it is by a sense of my 
presumption, by a sense of your perfections.”.—He paused 
again.—* Let it not offend you to know their power over one 
so unworthy. It will, I believs, soon cease to beat, even 
with that feeling which it shall lose the latest. To love Miss 
Walton could not be a crime: if to declare it is one, the 





expiation will be made.” Her tears were now flowing 
without control. “ Let me entreat you,” said she, “to have 
better hopes—let not life be so indifferent to you: if my 
wishes can put any value upon it—I will not pretend to 
misnnderstand you—I know your worth—-I have known i: 
long—I have esteemed it—what would you have me say ?— 
I have loved it as it deserved."—He seized her hand—a 
languid colour reddened in his cheek—a smile brightened 
faintly in his eye.—As he gazed on her, it grew dim, it fixed, 
it closed—he sighed and fell back on his seat—Miss Wal- 
ton screamed at the sight—his aunt and the servants 
rushed into the room—they found them lying motionless 
together,—his physician happened to call at that instant. 
Every art was tried to recover them. With Miss Walton 
they sueceeded—but Harley was gone for ever.” 


Which of last season’s novels contains anything 
so good. 


IN THE DISTANCE. 


FROM A. G. SCHLIPPENBACH, 


Now, farewell, thou lonely alley ! 
Now, adieu, thou quiet hone— 

Father—mother, gazing sadly, 
And my dearest, saw me roam. 


Here afar off in the distance, 
As for home and friends I long, 
Gaily sing, my boon companions— 
But it is a faithless song. 





Other hamlets are there truly, 
Other maidens meet the view; 

Yes, alas, we’ve other maidens, 
But I miss the only true. 


Other hamlets—other maidens ! 
Tn your midst how lone my heart ; 
Other maidens—other hamlets, 
From you joyfully I'd part. 
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It is strange that in this age of song, when even 
the wrongs that burden, and the mysteries that 
perplex, our race, are set to music, and when from 
amidst a host of dawning stars, the critics still look 
backward, and kneel before those grand orbs in 
whose sunset glories the past lies sleeping—it is 
certainly strange that the tide of love and homage, 
swelling majestically around old land-marks, and 
babbling, silver-tongued, of rich and new-found 
shores, should have passed by, in all but silence, a 
whole world of melody from the lips of one, who, 
thank God! is still among us, still pouring forth 
the music of her voice across the dark places of the 
earth. 

It may be that Mrs. Browning has sat too 
meekly under the shadow of her womanhood ; or 
that her varied lore, gathered alike from classic 
fount and from the mystic depths of modern min- 
strelsy, has shed around her name too vast and cold 
a halo. And yet the picturesque richness, the 
human-hearted sympathy, and the passionate elo- 
quence of her pen, might well endear her to the 
inmost heart of any people. 

There is, indeed, an occasional obscurity in her 
language which mars its music—sometimes, doubt- 








less, a struggling effort to interpret the wordless 
melody of her poet-heart; but too often arising 
from a love of, though never a laboured search 
after, abstruse and far-fetched expressions, which 
appears peculiar to her genius ; but it is remarkable 
that in such passages the misty drapery never dilates 
that which it veils from us, as is the case in almost 
all our verbose, though musical modern poetry; and, 
in lavish profusion throughout her pages, are flights 
of fancy and bursts of passion, sweet household 
songs, aud wild heart-wailings, in which the most 
fastidious critic could not detect even this blemish. 

It were a hard task to note and illustrate within 
a limited space the characteristics of her genius ; 
but perhaps she is chiefly remarkable for the 
strikingly original vein of thought, which is never 
crushed by the weight of her deep and varied 
learning; for her prolific imagination, soaring 
highest in wild and weird imagery; and for her 
power of expressing passionate anguish, which at 
times seems absolutely to rock and rend the heart 
from which it bursts. Of her descriptive talent, 
and her perfect mastery over melody, every page 
affords proof. More peculiarly her own than either, 
is her power, essentially masculine, of condensing 








a 


into one terse and vigorous line a whole volume of | 
meaning; and, as essentially feminine, the quaint 
and dainty delicacy of some of her simpler passages. | 
Of the former, “ A Vision of Poets,” and “ The 
Dead Pan,” afford masterly examples. Those grand | 
old singers whom the world has paused to hear, | 
own the spell of the poetess, as did the dead 
prophet that of Endox’s witch, and, “ rising crowned, 
with sov’reign eyes of depth profound,” loom vast 
and shadowy through the light of her fancy. A 
line, a couplet at most, and the shade rises “awful | 
and fair,” before the enchantress. But the whole | 
passage is too long for transcription, and too 
majestic, in its massive harmony, to be — into. 
The same might be said of that glorious Vision of 
the Gods of Hellas in ‘“‘ The Dead Pan,” of which 
Miss Mitford remarks, “It were mere pedantry to 
compare Schiller’s ‘Gods of Greece,’ to this 
glorious gallery of classic statues, fresh and life- 
like, as if just struck into beauty by the chisel of 
Phidias.” Her criticism, felicitous as it is, had 
been still more so if applied to the sublime shades 
of the dead poets, for they have all the severe and 
statuesque grandeur of the marble, while “the 
Naiads with their drenched locks,’’ the ‘ Oreads 
wild”—Juno, with her “regal tread”—blue-eyed 
Pallas, and golden-haired Apollo—Bacchus, swoon- 
ing on the panther, and the Loves lying dead by 
Aphrodite— 
As if each had weakly tried, 
Once to kiss her as he died ; 


all these— 


Gods bereave’d, gods belated,— 
With their purples rent asunder ! 
Gods discrowned and desecrated, 
Disinherited of thunder! 


have rather the eloquent colouring of the old 
masters, than the still intensity of the statue, in 
their rich and “ life-like” beauty. 

Of Mrs. Browning’s rare and quaint delicacy of 
manner, a better instance can scarcely be found 
than in that exquisitely tuneful little song the “ Lay 
of the early Rose.” 


A rose once grew within 

A garden April-green, 
In her loneness, in her loneness, 
And the fairer for that oneness. 


A white rose delicate, 

On a tall bough and straight! 
Early comer, early comer, 
Never waiting for the summer. 


Her pretty gestes did win 

South winds to let her in, 
In her loneness, in her loneness, 
And the fairer for that oneness ; 


“ For, if I wait,” said she, 
“Till time for roses be,— 
For the musk-rose and the moss-rose, 
Royal-red and maiden-blush rose,— 


“ What glory then for me 
In such a company ?— 
Roses plenty, roses plenty, 





And one nightingale for tweaty ? 
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“ Nay, let me in,” said she, 

“ Before the rest are free,— 
In my loneness, in my loneness, 
All the fairer for that oneness. 


“T ween the very skies 

Will look down with surprise, 
When low on earth they see me, 
With my starry aspect dreamy ! 


“ And earth will call her flowers 
To hasten out of doors,— 
By their curtsies and sweet-smelling, 
To give grace to my foretelling.” 


“So praying,” who ean wonder that the sweet 
petitioner is admitted ; but, alas, for her! missed 
by the soaring lark, unseen by the nightingale, 
coldly rained on by the unquiet sky— 


“ Some word she tried to say— 
Someno ... ah, well-a-day! 

But the passion did o’ercome her, 

And the fair frail leaves dropped from her.” 


The conclusion of this fanciful little lay, drawing 
a comparison between the adventurous and _ill- 
fated harbinger of summer, and the consecrated 
but lonely poet, in advance of his age, adds little 
to its delicate beauty, though it serves to illustrate 
one of the oft reiterated articles of our poetess’s 
creed—the holiness of her own calling, its lofty 
aims, and the precious and all-sufficient reward it 
bears within itself, independent of the world’s 
recognition. 

It is in her longest and finest poem, the 
“Drama of Exile,” that Mrs. Browning is least 
known, although her varied powers were never 
more triumphantly displayed ; and if in the “ Dead 
Pan” she avowedly excels the “ Gétter Griechen- 
lands of Schiller,” which first excited her generous 
emulation, her genius in the “ Drama of Exile” 
assuredly bears her in certain passages, to an equal 
height with that of Milton—though, while the old 
man’s sightless orbs are ever turned heaven-ward, 
her tender eyes are drooping to the earth, and the 
woman’s foretold sorrow, and our ransom by the 
“ pale pathetic Christ,” shine through her womanly 
tears. 

There is not indeed in the “ Drama,” the grand 
and stately march of Milton’s epic ; it is modelled 
after the Greek tragedy, and its rythmic measure 
is frequently broken into, both by the “ starry 
harmonies” of the lamenting angels, and by the 
weird wails of the newly-cursed earth—yet the 
creation of Lucifer alone, crowned with his despair, 
his vast brows seared by the hand of God, and his 
“glorious darkness’’ fading dimly away before the 
wild and plaintive voice of the “ morning star”— 
entitles it to rank very little below “ Paradise 
Lost,” though belonging to a more erratic and pas- 
sionate school of poetry. 

To quote from it as briefly as is necessary is to 
do injustice to its grandeur as a whole, and yet the 
temptation is a sore one. Let us glance, for a 


moment, at the ruined angel, standing “pale in the 
drear light of his Maker’s curse”:— 
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None saith, Stay with me, for thy face is fair! 
None saith, Stay with me, for thy voice is sweet! 
And yet I was not fashioned out of clay. 

Look on me, woman! Am I beautiful ? 

Thou hast a glorious darkness. 


And again :-— 
Who told thee, Adam ? 
Thou! The prodigy 
Of thy vast brows and melancholy eyes, 
Which comprehend the heights of some great fall. 


I think that thou hast one day worn a crown 
Under the eyes of God. 


Or let us listen to the voice most “ starry-sweet 
and strange” of the deserted morning star, “ pale- 
passioned” for his loss :-— 


Thine angel glory sinks 
Down from me, down from me— 
My beauty falls, methinks, 
Down from thee, down from thee ! 
O, my light-bearer, 
O, my path-preparer, 
Gone from me, gone from me ! 
Ai, ai, Heosphorus ! 


I cannot kindle underneath the brow 
Of this new angel here, who is not Thou : 
All thiags are altered since that time ago— 
And if I shine at eve I shall not know— 
I am strange—I am slow! 
Ai, ai, Heosphorus ! 


Henceforward, human eyes of lovers be 

The only, sweetest sight that I shall see, 

With tears between the looks raised up to me. 
Ai, ai! 


When, having wept all night, at break of day, 
Above the folded hills they shall survey 
My light, a little trembling, in the gray. 

Ai, ai! 
And, gazing on me, such shall comprehend— 
Through all my piteous pomp at morn or even, 
And melancholy leaning out of Heaven— 
That love, their own divine, may change or end ; 

That love may close in loss! 
Ai, ai, Heosphorus ! 


But these rich pages are so teeming with “ ran- 
dom and ransomless gems,” that it is bewildering 
to select from their profusion. Here Eve, who, 
living one day under “ the wings of angels,’’ wan- 
ders the next ‘‘beneath a roofless world,” is 
entreating the compassion of the scornful Earth- 
spirits :— 


O, spirits! by the gentleness ye use, 

In winds at night, and floating clouds at noon— 
In gliding waters under lilly-leaves— 

In chirp of crickets, and the settling hush 

A bird makes in her nest, with feet and wings— 
Falfil your natures now. 


Here she speaks again :-— 
I think 
That angels—not those guarding Paradise, 
Bat the love-angels, who came erst to us, 
And when we said “ God,” fainted unawares 
Back from our mortal presence unto God 
(As if He drew them inward in a breath 
His name being heard of them)—I think that (hy, 
With sliding voices, lean from heavenly tow::7, 
Invisible, but gracious. Hark—how soft! 





Here the angels themselves are recalling their 
offices in Eden :— 


Or, as twilight drifted 
Through the cedar masses, 
The globed san we lifted, 
Trailing purple, trailing gold, 
Out between the passes 
Of the mountains, manifold, 
To anthems slowly sung! 
While he, aweary, and in swoon 
For joy to hear our climbing tune ’ 
Pierce the faint stars’ concentric rings — 
The burden of his glory flung 
In broken lights upon our wings. 


And here a chorus of the deserted Eden spirits 
are chaunting “through the thick-shielding and 
strong-marshalled angels,” who at either side the 
gate “ rise sublimely to the feet of God”:— 


Hearken, oh, hearken! ye shall hearken surely, 
For years and years, 

The noise beside you, dripping coldly, purely, 
Of spirits’ tears ! 

The yearning to a beautiful, denied you, 
Shall strain your powers ; 

Ideal sweetness shall over-glide you, 
Resumed from ours ! 

In all your music our pathetic minor 
Your ears shall cross ; 

And all fair sights shall mind you diviner 
With sense of loss! 


Amongst a crowd of sublime and solemn figures 
none is more beautiful than this :— 


Eternity stands always fronting God ; 

A stern colossal image, with blind eyes, 

And grand dim lips, that murmur evermore, 
God! God! God! 


Or the following :— 


They wail beloved! they speak of God and glory 
And they wail—wail. That barden of the song 
Drops from it like its fruit, and heavily falls 
Into the lap of silence ! 





Or this fragment, from the argument Gabriel holds 
with the angel whom God had “sighed far from 
him” :— 
I do not dream. 

This is not heaven, even in a dream ; nor earth, 

As earth was once—first breathed among the stars— 

Articulate glory from the mouth divine,— 

To which the myriad spheres thrilled audibly, 

Touched like a late-string—and the sons of God 

Said Amen, singing it. 


And again :— 
I charge thee by the solitude He kept 
Ere he created,—leave the earth to God! 


I charge thee by the memory of heaven | 
Ere any sin was done,—leave earth to God ! | 


I charge thee by the choral song we sang, 
When up against the white shore of our feet, 
The depths of the creation swelled and brake— 
I charge thee by that mounfal morning star 
Which trembles... . 

Hush! I will not hear thee speak 
Of such things. Enough spoken. As the pine 
In norland forests, drops its weight of snows 
By a night’s growth, so, growing towards my ends, 
I drop thy counsels. 








DEATH SONG 


In fact, when we listen to the fallen angel taunt- 
ing Gabriel with the “vacant thrones ” in heaven, 
or, to the passionate despair of our first parents as 
they fly across the sword-glare— whether we walk 


the mountains where “ the angels stood, and shook | 


from head and wing thick dews of splendour,” or | 


tread the “gray ghast earth ” tottering beneath the 
curse, where “shapes that have no certainty of 
shape, drift duskly in and out between the pines ” 
—even when we wade through the occasional ab- 
strnseness of language, and the frequent profundity 
of thought—the might of genius bears us onward 
irresistibly through the wild and troubled melody of 


this sublime drama. 


_ Mrs. Browning’s minor poems comprise a range 
of subjects and a choice of metre singularly 
wide and varied, and in them, as in her longer 
pieces, we are impressed with the conviction that 
even culture such as hers has done comparatively 
little for the poetess, and that her strains, un- 
shackled and untaught, gush spontaneously from 
ter very heart, where the gift of song, with her a 
gift indeed, lies deeply rooted. It is not merely 
that the music flows so freely, though the fact of 
that fine ballad, ‘‘ The Lady Geraldine’s Courtship,” 
having been thrown off in twelve hours, proves the 
marvellous ease and rapidity of her pen—it is 
rather the earnestness, the reality of her effusions, 
which form their peculiar charm. She never tells 
us what she fancies she should feel, or what she 
ought to feel, but what she has felt. From the 
inner record of her life, blotted, it seems, by not a 
few tears, she reads, in her pathetic voice: some 
word, some subtle touch, strikes the master-chord 
of ours, and its music, very faint, may be, and sad, 
but always answering faultlessly, wells up from the 
past and mingles with her own. Nor must it be 
imagined that she is ever morbidly introspective, 
after the manner of our present race of poets; 
her sympathies are wide, deep, and invariably 
healthy—flowing indeed out of the abundance of 
her own nature, but lighting up with their tender 
radiance many a fair, lone nook, many a sad, 
neglected chamber, in the human heart. The dis- 
tinction between her strains and those of almost all 
our young poets lies here—that whereas their 
luscious and ornate melodies have been fitly desig- 
nated ‘a heap of fine things,” the gems of her 
fancy are strung upon a thread so finely tempered 
to the needs and sorrows of human nature, that it 
will vibrate through them, even to our very hearts, 
let them glitter as they may. To give some idea 
of her exquisite tenderness take this fragment from 
the death-song of “Catarina” to her poet-lover, 
“e Camceus’”’ Game 


On the door you will not enter 
I have gazed too long—adieu ! 
Hope withdraws her peradventare— 
Death is near me—and not you ! 
Come, O lover, 
Close and cover 


poor eyes, you called, I ween, 


These 
= eyes were ever seen.” 


OF CATARINA. 


When I heard you sing that barden 
In my vernal days and bowers, 
Other praises disregarding, 
I but harkened that of yours— 
Only saying 
In heart-playing, 
“ Blessed eyes mine eyes have been 
If the seetest nis have seen.” 


Bat all changeth. At this vesper, 
Cold the sun shines down the door, 
If you stood there would you whisper, 
“ Love, I love you,” as before— 
Death pervading 
Now, and shading 
Fyes you sang of, that yestreen, 
As the sweetest ever seen ? 


Yes! I think, were you beside them, 
Near the bed I die upon— 
Though their beauty you denied them, 
As you stood there, looking down, 
You would truly 
Call them daly, 
For the love’s sake found therein — 
“ Sweetest eyes were ever seen,” 


But, ah me, you only see me 
In your thoughts of loving man, 
Smiling soft, perhaps, and dreamy, 
Through the wavings of my fan — 
And, unweeting, 
Go repeating, 
In your reverie serene, 
“ Sweetest eyes were ever seen.” 


While my spirit leans and reaches 
From my body, still and pale, 
Fain to hear what tender speech is 

In your love to help my vale— 
O, my poet, 
Come and show it! 
Come, of latest love to glean, 
“ Sweetest eyes were ever seen.” 


No reply! The fountain’s warble 
In the court-yard sounds alone ; 
As the water to the marble, 
So my heart falls with a moan, 
From love-sighing, 
To this dying! 
Death forerunneth love, to win 
“ Sweetest eyes were ever seen.” 


Wil you come—when I'm departed, 
Where all sweetnesses are hid, 
When thy voice, my tender-hearted, 
Will not lift up either lid ? 

Cry, O lover, 
Love is over! 
Cry beneath the cypress green, 
“ Sweetest eyes were ever seen.” 


Keep my riband ; take aud keep it— 
I have loosed it from my hair ; 
Feeling, while you overweep it, 
Not alone in your despair ; 
Since with saintly 
Watch, unfainily, 
Out of heaven shall o’er you lean, 
“ Sweetest eyes were ever seen !” 


Can any, from whom earth has hidden “ sweetest 
eyes that e’er were seen,” read this unmoved ? 

A yet stronger instance of that which it illus- 
trates, her power of heart-rending, is the “Con- 
fessions,” in which she has indeed “ cried aloud in 





her passion” —“ sung hoarse, with tears between ;” 
c 
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but, unfortunately, they are too long for quotation 
here. Marked by the same depth of feeling, though 
searcely by the same passion, are “ The Cry of the 
Human,” “Love Once,” “The Mask,” “ The 
Sleep,” and two longer poems, rich in delicate 
descriptive beauties —the ‘“ Poet’s Bow,” and 
“ Tsabel’s Child.” To give a short example of this 
class, the few verses following are selected from 
“The Cry of the Children’’ :-— 


“Troe,” say the young children, “ it may happen 
That we die before our time. 
Little Alice died last year—the grave is shapen 
Like a snow-ball in the rime. 
We looked into the pit prepared to take her— 
Was no room for any work in the close clay ; 
From the sleep wherein she lieth none will wake her, 
Crying, ‘Get up little Alice! it is day ! 
If you listen by that grave in sun and shower, 
With your ear down, little Alice never cries. 
Could we see her face, be sure we should not know her, 
For the smile has time for growing in her eyes, 
And merry go her moments, lulled and stilled in 
The shroud, by the kirk-chime ! 
It is good, when it happens,” say the children, 
“ That we die before our time.” 


Alas! alas! the children they are seeking 
Deatl: in life, as best to have ! 
They are binding up their hearts away from breaking 
With a cerement from the grave. 
Go out, children, from the mine and from the city— 
Sing out, children, as the little thrushes do— 
Pluck your handfalls of the meadow-cowslips pretty — 
Laugh aloud to feel your fingers let them through ! 
But they answer, “ Are your cowslips of the meadows 
Like our weeds anear the mine ? 
Leave us quiet, in the dark of the coal-shadows, 
From your pleasures fair and fine! 


Lhe) 


“ For, oh!” say the children, “ we are weary, 
And we cannot run or leap— 
If we cared for any meadows, it were merely 
To drop down in them and sleep. 
Our knees tremble sorely in the stooping— 
We fall upon our faces, trying to go ; 
And, underneath our heavy eyelids, drooping, 
The reddest flowers would look as pale as snow. 
For all day we drag our burden, tiring, 
Through the coal-dark underground— 
Or, all day, we drive the wheels of iron 
In the factories, round and round. 


“ For, all day, the wheels are droning, turning— 
Their wind comes in our faces— 
Till our hearts turn, our head with pulses burning, 
And the.walls turn in their places, 
Turns the sky, in the high window, blank and reeling — 
Turns the long light that droppeth down the wall — 
Turn the black flies that crawl along the ceiling— 
All are turning, all the day, and we with all. 
And, all day, the iron wheels are droning ; 
And sometimes we could pray— 
*O, ye wheels |’ (breaking out in a mad moaning) 
‘Stop! Be silent for a day !’” 


Is not this a “cry” from the heart of one 
agonized at the sight of oppression and suffering, 
and herself “breaking out in a mad moaning,” 
which wakes deep echoes in every breast? Such 
instances of anguished eloquence might be multi- 
plied from these pages, but their awful reality to 
us, at least, becomes painful. Let us turn to our 
poetess’s lighter strains, and to illustrate the versa- 





tility of her talents, choose one of the most daintily 
fanciful, “The House of Clouds” :— 


I would build a cloudy house, 
For my thoughts to live in, 

When for earth too fancy-loose, 
And too low for heaven ! 


al 


Cloud-walls of the morning’s gray, 
Faced with amber colamn— 
Crowned with crimson cupola 
From a sunset solemn ! 
May-mists for the casements, fetch, 
Pale and glimmering ; 
With a sunbeam hid in each, 
And a smell of spring. 


Build a spacious hall thereby ; 
Boldly, never fearing, 

Use the blue space of the sky 
Which the wind is clearing ; 
Branched with corridors sublime, 

Flecked with winding stairs— 
Sach as children wish to climb, 
Following their own prayers. 


Bring a shadow green and still 
From the chestnut forest, 

Bring a purple from the hill, 
When the heat is sorest ; 

Spread them out from wall to wall, 
Carpet.wove around— 

Whereupon the foot shall fall 
In light, instead of sound. 


Bring a gray cloud from the east, 
Where the lark is singing, 

Something of the song, at least, 
Unlost in the bringing . 

That shall be a morning chair, 
Poet-dream may sit in, 

When it leans out on the air, 
Unrhymed and unwritten. 


In enumerating Mrs. Browning’s characteristics, 


-we glanced at her descriptive talent, and her com- 


mand over wild and weird imagery, but did not 
pause to illustrate either. We must now re- 
luctantly close our quotations from her minor 


poems, with a few short passages bearing particu- 
larly upon these points. 

The three following show very fairly how varied 
is her manner in word-painting—the first, pure and 
statuesque ; the second, rich and melodious ; the 
third, fresh and simple as if dew-drops hung upon 
the lines, and a spring breeze rustled the pages :— 


Motionless she sat : 
Her hair had fallen by its weight 
On each side of her smile, and lay 
Very blackly on the arm 
Where the baby nestled warm ; 
Pale as baby carved in stone 
Seen by glimpses of the moon, 

Up a dark cathedral aisle : 
But, through the storm, no moonbeam fell 
Upon the child of Isabel— 
Perhaps you saw it by the ray 

Alone of her still smile. 


Onora, Onora! they heard her not coming— 

Not a step on the grass, not a voice through the gloaming ! 
But her mother looked up, and she stood on the floor, 

Fair and still as the mvonlight that came there before, 





Anda smile just beginning. 
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It touches her lips—but it dares not arise 
To the height of the mystical spheres of her eyes ; 
And the large musing eyes, neither joyous nor sorry, 
Sing on like the angels in separate glory, 

Between clouds of amber. 


For the hair droops in clouds, amber-coloured, till stirred 
Into gold by the gesture that comes with a word ; 
While—O soft !—her speaking is so interwound 
Of the dim and the sweet, ’tis a twilight of sound, 

And floats through the chamber. 


Little Ellie sits alone 
*Mid the beeches of a meadow, 
By a stream-side on the grass ; 
And the trees are showering down 
Doubles of their leaves in shadow, 
On her shining hair and face. 


She has thrown her bonnet by ; 
And her feet she has been dipping 
In the shallow water’s low— 

Now she holds them nakedly 
In her hands all sleek and dripping 
While she rocketh to and fro.” 


Our poetess seems hardly aware of her power 
over the supernatural—the sublimely horrible—or 
at least she uses her weird gift very sparingly ; and 
yet we doubt if in those writers who are most 
famed for, and most glory in, wild and gloomy 
creations, a more strikingly powerful passage than 
the following can be found, of the same length :— 


I bear a vow of wicked kind, a vow for mournful cause : 

I vowed it deep, I vowed it strong —the spirits laughed 
applause : 

The spirits trailed along the pines low laughter like a breeze, 

While, high atween their swinging tops the stars appeared to 
Sreeze. 


Here again, from the same poem :— 


I sate all night beside thee— 

The gray owl on the ruined wall shut both his eyes to hide 
thee ; 

And ever he flapped his heavy wing, all brokenly and weak, 

And the long grass waved against the sky, around his gasp- 
ing beak. 

I sate beside thee all the night, while the moonlight lay 
forlorn, 

Strewn round us like a dead world’s shroud, in ghastly frag- 

ments torn. 

And through the night, and through the hush, and over the 
flapping wing, 

We heard, beside the heavenly gate, the angels murmuring. 


The next and last quotation is rather of a dif- 
ferent character—the whole poem from which it is 
taken breathes a vague horror, which, mingled with 
its deep pathos, is very remarkable :— 


The lady doth not move, 
The lady doth not dream ; 
Yet she seeth her shade no longer laid 
In rest upon the stream ! 
It shaketh without wind; 
It parteth from the tide ; 
It standeth upright in the cleft moonlight, 
It sitteth at her side. 


Margret, Margret. 
Tt trembled on the grass, ; 
With a low laughter ; 


You could see each bird as it woke and stared 
Through the shrivelled foliage after. 





It trembled on the grass, 
With a low shadowy laaghter ; 

And the wind did toll, as a passing soul 
Were sped by charch-bell after : 
And shadows ’stead of light, 
Fell from the stars above, 

In flakes of darkness on her face 
Still bright with trusting love. 

Margret, Margret. 

Mrs. Browning’s last publication, “Casa Guidi 
Windows,” was penned in Florence, at that memo- 
rable epoch when hearts such as the Countess 
d’Assoli’s and her own, throbbed high with generous 
hopes for “that dust of towns and temples which 
makes Italy.”’ The first’ part records her enthu- 
siastic visions of a future, worthy those mighty 
dead with whose grand graves the land is sown; 
the second drops from exultant prophecy into a 
lament, which again brightens into hope towards its 
conclusion. 

Fine as the poem unquestionably is, from rts 
heartfelt sincerity, we marvel much that such 
earnestness of purpose was not clothed in a simpler 
and therefore more forcible form. Its intricacy of 
thought, and obscurity of language, are a perpetual 
strain upon the reader; and amidst scattered pas- 
sages of great richness (for it is by no means 
saturated with the glorious beauty of the land), 
there is much that can only be called eloquent 
prose, and much that is simply sensible prose 
broken abruptly into irregular verse. 

The writer of “Crowned and Buried,” might 
have soared as high, and yet given us her pathos 
and fire, linked hand in hand with melody ; but the 
metre here is not a particularly musical one, the 
versi{cation is loose, the rhymes carelessly carried 
from one canto into another. The specimen fol- 
lowing should give our poetess a wholesome horror 
of abruptly breaking into the meaning of her lines 
and terminating them with “ toos,’’ “buts,” 
“ fors,” &c. :— , 

In short, with all the dreams of dreamers young, 
Before their heads have time for slipping off— 


The next line certainly says, “ Hope’s pillow to 
the ground ;” but such sudden breaks constantly 
recurring are not elegant, and the effect in this 
case is, to say the least, peculiar. 

Here is another instance, almost as objection- 
able :— 


We all love Italy. Owr Ifaly’s 
The darling of the earth. 


: However, let us pass over these minor points, 
and to deal generously by the poem, select one or 
two of its most striking and characteristic passages. 
Here we have the picturesque Italian populace, 
pressing through the streets of Florence to the 
Petti Palace :— 

The very windows, up from door to roof, 

Flashed out a rapture of bright heads, to mend 

With passionate looks, the gesture’s whirling off 
A harricane of leaves! Three hours did end 

While all these passed ; and ever in the crowd, 
Rude men, unconscious of the tears a A 

Their beards moist, shouted ; and some aed, 
And none asked any why they laughed and “y 

Cc 
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Friends kissed each other’s cheeks, and foes long vowed 
Did it more warmly ; two-month’s babies leapt 
Right upward in their mother’s arms, whose black, 
Wide, glittering eyes, looked elsewhere ; lovers pressed 
Each before either, neither glancing back ; 
And peasant maidens, smoothly ’tired and tressed, 
Forgot to finger on their throats the slack 
Great pearl-strings ; while old men would not rest, 
But pattered with their staves and with their shoes 
Still on the stones, and smiled as if they saw. 


And here a yet finer picture of the moody Austrian 
soldiers, marching in an ominous silence through 
the streets of the unhappy city :— 


Then gazing, I beheld the long-drawn street 
Live out, from end to end, full in the sun, 
With Austria’s thousands. Sword and bayonet, 
Horse, foot, artillery,—cannons rolling on, 
Like blind, slow storm-clouds, gestant with the heat 

Of undeveloped lightnings, each bestrode 
By a single man, dust-white from head to heel, 

Indifferent as the dreadful thing he rode, 
Calm as a sculptured Fate, and terrible ! 

As some smooth river which hath overflowed 
Doth slow and silent down its current wheel 

A loosened forest, all the pines erect— 
So, swept, in mute significance of storm, 

The marshalled thousands. 


None will deny the beauty of these selections, 


albeit we cannot help a little grudging the force 
and grandeur which is expended upon the dastardly 


tyrants of Italy—yet strikingly beautiful they are | 


as descriptive passages, and though we would not | 
_ have once more stood up among the nations, and 


have a poem, like achild’s picture book, made up 








THE OVERLAND TRIP FROM BOMBAY TO LONDON. 


sions, does not extend to the exposition of her 
aspirations, her hopes and fears. 

As in everything she has written, the warm and 
honest enthusiasm which pervades every line of 
“Casa Guidi Windows,” is one of its principal 
charms, and justly, indeed, may we love the song- 
stress, whose deep sympathies, whose exquisite 
tenderness and heartfelt sincerity, make us forget 
not only her occasional defects, but even for the 
moment her mighty genius, and bring us to her 
feet as to a tender and loving woman. Who so fit 
as she, we would ask, to chaunt the War-song for 
which we are waiting? How should we catch 
through her grand and swelling tones the deep 
booming of the cannon, and the tramp of the men 
upon that red eastern soil—now dash into the fierce 
jaws of death with the glorious ‘‘ six hundred ”’ of 
Balaklava—and with what mournful pride, what 
tearful anguish, bend over the deserted battle-tields, 
heavy with their awful spoil. She has sung of 
past glories, she has even lifted her voice in re- 
proach, and when our fallen foe “died of our 
mercies mid the desert seas,” she told “her 
England” that— 

It was not well, it was not well, 
Nor tuneful with thy lofty chaunted part, 
Among the Oceanides. 


Let her now, when, beneath a woman’s sway, we 


of such richly-hued illustrations, we may fairly | for the sake of peace, and truth, and right, sent 


regret that the clear and vivid power with which 
Mrs. Browning thus records her external impres- 


forth our war-cry—let her now tune her mighty 
lyre anew, and sing us a paen of victory. 
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THE OVERLAND TRIP FROM BOMBAY TO LONDON, 


By One wno Has LATELY PERFORMED THE JOURNEY. 


A.tnovcu—(as the books of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company will bear witness)—so many 
hundreds of our fellow countrymen find their way 
every year by the Overland route to India, I have 
never yet seen a practical account of the trip, or one 
calculated to help the traveller with every-day com- 
mon-place information respecting the great ease 
and comfort with which the journey is now per- 
formed. To supply this want I now offer a plain 
unvarnished tale of the way in which, some twelve 
months ago, I reached London in thirty days from 
the time I left Bombay. 

It is now about a year since, after a prolonged 
sojourn of sixteen years in India, I found myself on 
board the steamer bound to Aden and Suez, and 
fairly on my way by the Overland route to England. 
The vessel in which I performed this, the first part 
of my long but tolerably rapid journey, was the 
Victoria, one of the East India Company’s steam- 
packets, destined twice a month to convey the 
Overland mail and passengers from Bombay to 





Egypt. Besides a heavy mail from all parts of India, 
amounting to some two hundred wooden and iron 
boxes, we had upwards of fifty first-class passen- 
gers, which in a vessel of seven hundred tons, with 
very little accommodation in the way of cabins, 
caused no small amouut of inconvenience. In fact, 
of these latter there were barely enough for the 
ladies on board, so that every bachelor passenger 
had not only to sleep, but also to wash and dress, 
on deck, the whole way to Suez. The sum each 
of us paid for this first-class and most uncomfort- 
able deck passage, was 500 rupees, or 50/. When 
compared with even the tables on board the worst 
fed and found American liners, the fare in the 
Victoria was wretched in the extreme. Of the 
accommodation, we, the single gentlemen amongst 
the passengers, had but a seat at the cuddy table 
during meal hours, the privilege of writing, reading, 
or talking in the said cuddy at other times, and 
the advantage of being allowed to spread our mat- 
tresses on deck from nine p.m. until the first peep 
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of dawn. As to beds, bed linen, towels, wash-hand- 
basins, or such like, not a single article was found 
us. Every thing used for the ordinary purposes of 
sleeping and dressing, each passenger had to pur- 
chase for himself before leaving Bombay. Taking 
this into consideration, as well as the fact that 
our eating and drinking was of the most ordinary 
description—that we were not allowed even a glass 
of wine except at certain stated hours, and that 
any refreshment on deck, such as a glass of grog 
with a cigar, was declared to be “against rules,” 
the charge of 50/. fora passage averaging Jess than 
fourteen days, certainly struck me as being most 
exorbitant. 

But, cheap or dear, we had to grin and bear it. 
Twelve months ago the East India Company’s 
steamers had a complete monopoly of the journey 
between Bombay and Suez, and like all other 
holders of monopolies, they made the most of their 
advantage. The captains of these steamers have 
nothing whatever to do with the feeding of their 
passengers. A native contractor undertakes to do 
it, and receives from the local government 300 
rupees, or 30/., for every first class passenger who 
goes between Egypt and India. What becomes of 
the balance of 20/7. I could never learn, unless it is 
put down in Leadenhall-street to what merchants 
call “ profit and loss.” 

The description of a day spent on board ship is 
a tale so old as not to bear repetition. On board 
the Victoria, however, there was something so hope- 
lessly uncomfortable from the moment we got— 
not out of bed, but—off our beds on the deck, 
until we “turned in” again for the night, that I 
would fain endeavour to depict our misery. Nor, 
for that matter, did our wretchedness cease when 
our slumbers began, as the reader shall presently 
hear. And yet of the thirty or forty unfortunates 
who endured this amount of physical and moral 
misery for fifteen days, I don’t think there was 
one who did not make light of his troubles; nor 
was there much grumbling heard, beyond that 
quantity which every true Anglo-Saxon thinks him- 
self privileged to express at all seasons. 

I said that our day began at dawn, but I am 
wrong; it began half an hour before. The first 
sounds heard were from the different nativestewards, 
doing their best to awaken the gentlemen sleeping 
on deck. Each steward had so many passengers 
allotted to his care, and the first duty of the day 
was to call up and clear away the beds belonging to 
these, so as to allow of the decks being washed 
down. If a steward called one of his temporary 
masters but five minutes too early, the abuse 
heaped upon him by the sleepy passenger was quite 
a caution. On the other hand, if every bed was 
not cleared away by the first peep of dawn, so as 
tg allow of the process of holy-stoning the decks 
being commenced at once, the officer of the watch 
was down upon the unfortunate native, and although 
the language used was a trifle less harsh, the punish- 
ment which followed was a good deal more certain. 

But let me here digress to pay a passing but 





well merited compliment to the officers of the 
Victoria. From the captain to the purser a more 
obliging set of gentlemen I never came across, and 
for no portion of the uncomfortable arrangements on 
board were they in any way responsible. 

To return to our awakened passengers. What 
would Doyle, Hablot Browne, or any other man 
gifted with the power to use his pencil, have given 
for one morning on board the Victoria! To behold 
the forty sleepy, yawning, grumbling human beings, 
all made to vacate their beds at the same time, and 
without the smallest allowance being made for 
whether they had spent the night well or ill, would 
have struck pity into the heart of the most deter- 
mined misanthrope. Without being more effeminate 
than most men, I have certain prejudices regarding 
my personal comforts which, from childhood up- 
wards, have stuck by me. One of those prejudices 
is a decided partiality for taking off my clothes 
when I go to bed, and, more particularly, divesting 
myself of that garment which is considered peculiar 
to the male sex. But on board the Victoria, this 
prepossession in favour of a time-honoured custom, 
had to be utterly disregarded. We used to dress, 
not to undress, before going to rest; and the 
consequence was, that when daylight fairly broke 
upon us, a more extraordinary collection of human 
beings was scldom seen in any part of the known 
world. As an example, I may be permitted to 
delineate my own night costume—which, by the 
way, was one of the least remarkable for its eccen- 
tricity of any in the steamer. Not being wa homme 
a bonnet de coton, 1 had not such a thing as a 
nightcap in my possession, aud so an old military 
forage-cap had to do duty in its place. All up the 
Red Sea, and, in fact, the whole way from Bombay 
to Suez, the night dews are so heavy that a covering 
on the head is indispensable for those who sleep in 
the open air. Proceeding downwards from the 
head, my night dress consisted of an old flannel 
cricketting jacket, a pair of red silk Turkish drawers 
—which were easy and light, although protective 
against the night air and dew, and a pair of long 
gray worsted stockings —not socks—pulled up over 
the sleeping drawers a /a mode of jack-boots. The 
latter item of costume I adopted to prevent suf- 
fering from cold in the feet, as it was impos- 
sible to keep anything in the shape of bed clothes 
upon one during the night. When a pair of heavy 
India slippers were added to this, my costume for 
the night I considered complete. In the dark 
these eccentricities of dress were not observable ; 
but when morning came, the scene of some four 
dozen individuals, all equally singular in their 
habiliments, was, to say the least of it, somewhat 
curious. 

But we had little time to think ap personal 

pearance at waking-up time eaclt morning on 
ar the Victoria. To get through something 
like a cleansing toilet upon an open deck, with 
fifty companions employed in the same process, and 
all mixed up with the sailors the 
was something very cifferent from the same 
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tion performed under less trying circumstances. 
First, there was the attempt at bathing, which, 
although pleasant, was certainly primitive. The 
way we performed our ablutions was simply by 
going to the fore-part of the vessel, and there, in 
Adam-like costume, having buckets upon buckets 
of salt water dashed over us. This done, each 
returned to the quarter-deck to dress, and what 
with having to unpack trunks or carpet-bags for 
every article wanted, having to go through the 
misery of shaving with tepid water, washing face, 
hands, and teeth in the regulated allowance—a 
couple of pints—of fresh water, and being inter- 
rupted every two minutes by the sailors at work, 
and having as often to move and take up a fresh 
position in which to continue the attempt at what 
housemaids call “ cleaning oneself,” made the pro- 
cess of dressing—not only far from pleasant, but 
most difficult, either to bring to a satisfactory or a 
timely conclusion. The lady passengers, very 
wisely and very properly, never made their appear- 
ance on deck before half-past seven; and even at 
that comparatively late hour, there were always 
two or three of the gentlemen who were still in a 
state of braces and shirt-sleeves—not being able 
to accomplish the adorning of the outward man 
within the given time. 

At eight o’clock breakfast was announced, and 
at it all our misfortunes were for a time forgotten. 
Not that the table was well kept; far from it. 
For some years past the feeding of the passengers 
on board these vessels has been taken out of the 
hands of the commanders by the government, and 
made over to native contractors, whose object is of 
course to make as much money as possible out of 
the job. A sea appetite, and the joyous thought 
of being on the way to England, will make even 
indifferent food appear tolerable; but on board the 
Victoria even these zests did not suflice to prevent 
the often recurring thought, “‘ What have I paid my 
50/. for ?” arising in the mind of every individual 
amongst us. 

Breakfast over, the usual lounging forenoon of 
ship-board was got through somehow. The morn- 
ing cigar was smoked, and an attempt at reading 
made by most of the passengers. Of books there 
were few {o be found in the Victoria, and those 
few were mostly such as had been read again and 
again by us all. Happy was the man who could 
call himself the owner of a volume of “ Household 
Words,” or of any other miscellany with plenty of 
reading in it; and much was the interest made, by 
even his casual acquaintances amongst the passen- 
gers, to cbtain the loan of the book after others 
had read it. 

Respecting the heat we experienced during the 
seven days trip between Bombay and Aden, I shall 
say nothing, for great as it was, what we endured 
between the latter place and Suez, threw all former 
annoyances completely into the shade. As to Aden 
itself, | cau hardly imagine ia this, or any other 
world, a much warmer place. We arrived there 
two hours after midnight, on the seveath night 
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after leaving Bombay, and had to bundle on shore 
instanter, in order to allow of the steamer taking in 
her provision of coals. So constructed are the 
Honourable East India Company’s packets, that it 
is requisite whilst they are coaling to shut up every 
cranny by which the black dust can enter, and the 
consequence is that no food is cooked on board 
whilst the disagreeable operation is being carried 
on, so that, however unwilling to waste money in a 
day’s sojourn at the most expensive and uncomfort- 
able inn—with one exception, viz., Sheppard’s, at 
Cairo—in the known world, passengers are obliged 
to land, and continue on shore so long as the vessel 
remains at Aden. 

As there can hardly be pleasure unmixed with 
plain, so annoyance of all kinds is generally accom- 
panied with more or less comfort. Aden is no ex- 
ception to the rule, for the misery which unfortu- 
nate travellers to and from India have to undergo 
in that fiery furnace, is much alleviated with the 
reflection that it is a thought for self-congratulation 
one’s lot is not cast in this place. There is not 
much to see, but there is a great deal to wonder 
at in the “Gibraltar of the East,” as Aden has 
been often called; and not the least matter of 
astonishment to me was, how the mere handful of 
troops which formed the garrison would ever 
manage to defend the place against an enemy. 
But not being one of the peace party, I shall leave 
the Russians to find out for themselves wherein is 
the weakness of this modern marvel of fortifications. 

My first impressions of Aden were certainly not 
favourable, so far as personal comforts are con- 
cerned. After a seven days’ bathing in salt water, 
the prospect of a good wash, in fresh, hot water, 
was a pleasing anticipation; but, alas, how soon to 
be dissipated! The moment we reached the hotel, 
several of us ordered hot baths to be prepared 
forthwith, myself amongst the number. After 
waiting about two hours and a-half, these luxuries 
were announced to be ready. We had to cross a 
sort of half yard half garden, where were a number 
of small cells, made of reeds and mats, in each of 
which was a wooden bathing-tub, much the same 
as is used by most individuals in India. To lock 
the door of the diminutive chamber, open out the 
carpet-bag I had brought from the Victoria, seize 
a piece of “ Brown Windsor,” strip myself, and 
plunge into the bath, was the work of an instant. 
“At any rate, I'll have one good wash between 
Bombay and Suez,” was my reflection. Hardly 
had I commenced operations, when I found the 
soap would not lather. In a horrible state of mind 
I tasted the water, and found it so very brackish 
as to be but one remove from salt. In fact, were 
it not for the honour of the thing, I might as well 
have been taking my old accustomed bath on the 
deck of the Victoria, when the crew were washigg 
decks in the morning. I tried to console myself 
with the reflection that hot water was more clean- 
sing than cold, and thought I would have a good 
splash in the water for my money. For this p 
I sat down, but, horrible to relate, found I could 
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not get up again. The bathing tub had deen newly 
painted, and was still so adhesive in its properties, 
that it was with considerable difficulty I cou'd 
detach myself from its embrace, and only then by 
bearing about my person the marks of white paint. 
Yet, for this bath I had to pay the moderate sum 
of four rupees—eight shillings sterling of English 
money. 

This attempt at bathing over, I started with a 
large party of the passengers to see the wonders of 
Aden. The camp, or cantonment, is situated about 
three miles from the landing-place, and for the 
transit there are numbers of ponies waiting to be 
hired. It is hard to say whether these quadrupeds 
or their biped owners are the more extraordinary 
specimens of nature’s handy-work; but I incline 
to decide in favour of the latter. They are all 
natives of the Soomalie county, situate upon the east 
coast of Africa, opposite Aden, and though as dark in 
complexion as their brethren of the west of tha 
continent, their features are more like those of Euro- 
peans, being straight and regular. Beards they ap- 
pear to have none, but, as if to make amends for the 
deficiency, their heads are adorned with the most 
wonderfully long hair ever seen. In texture this 
is much like very coarse long wool, and, with curious 
taste, is generally dyed either a brick-dust yellow or 
bright red colour. This is effected by a mixture 
of clay and water, and the effect produced is much 
the same as if the individual had forgot to brush, 
comb, or otherwise clean his hair during the term 
of his natural life. The ponies these strange-look- 
ing beings have for hire, seem to be of a diminutive 
Barb or Arab race. Although thin, dirty, and 
unfed, with saddles and bridles large enough for 
ful-sized horses, these animals show no little blood, 
and can go along at a pace which would astonish 
many a well-bred, well-cared-for English hunter. 
There being somewhere about five times the num- 
ber of ponies for hire that there were persons to 
hire them, the hustling of their Soomalie owners 
aforesaid to obtain customers, was not trifling. As 
usual, wherever Englishmen have been they have 
taught the natives how to swear and curse. The 
oaths I heard uttered in plain-sounded English on 
that morning, and used by three-quarter savages, 
who understood not another word of our 
would have astonished a London omnibus driver. 
Monnted upon one of these ponies, and accompanied 
by its red-haired attendant, I started upon a tour 
of inspection round Aden, and visited that wonder- 
ful effort of military engineering, called the Turkish 
Wall. Aden was taken possession of by the East 
India Company some fourteen years ago, and, until 
very lately, the Arab tribes in the vicinity have been 
doing their utmost to recover it. To fortify the 
place on the land side the Turkish wall, of which I 
make mention, was built ; and certainly, if anything 
could keep out an enemy, it would be this fortifi- 
cation, with stout English hearts and hands behind, 
wielding good muskets, pointing big guns, or 
otherwise using the weapons of war. 
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only use that word as having no stronger one to 
express my meaning. Imagine a stable bucket, 
made of rock instead of wood; the bottom part inside 
being the site where the barracks, officers’ houses, 
bazaars, and such like, are situated, while the sides 
must do duty for the inaccessible high hills of rock, 
without a single particle of verdure upon them, 
These hills must have got well heated through a 
few hundred years after the deluge, and have cer- 
tainly never had time to cool since. It was well 
over in the month of November when I visited Aden, 
and still the heat was far greater than I ever ex- 
perienced anywhere in India, although I had 
visited most parts of that continent during my 
sojourn of sixteen years in the East. 

After seeing what we could of the place, a return 
to the hotel was decided upon by the party. Then 
came breakfast, the horrible discomfort of which I 
have not yet forgotten, A siesta upon a couch 
brought us to the time decided upon for an early 
dinner, as the captain of the Victoria had warned 
us to be on board by four p.m. The dinne? was, 
like the breakfast, served in a common room, and 
all the passengers staying at the hotel—many had 
put up for the day with various friends in the camp 
—took these meals together. It was hard to say 
which was worst, the breakfast, the dinner, the 
tea, the coffee, the pale ale, or the claret; and the 
bill of each individual amongst us was a trifle 
higher than if he or she had sojourned a day at the 
Clarendon or Mivart’s. Ilowever, a party of Eng- 
lishmen, whose faces are turned homewards after 
years of prolonged Indian banishment, are somewhat 
difficult to put in bad humour; so even the hotel 
bills at Aden did not annoy us beyond the moment. 
By sunset we were all on board the Victoria again, 
and steaming up the Red Sea. On through the 
straits of Babelmandel, and along the coast of 
Arabia we went, sighting the latter very often, dis- 
tinctly seeing the town of Jedda, the nearest port 
to Mecca, and passing many small native craft 
bringing pilgrims away from the Holy Shrine—this 
being the season when most of them return home 
after performing the “ Hadj,” or pilgrimage to the 
tomb of their prophet, 

I have said nothing about the passengers on 
board the Victoria, and for more than one very 
good reason. We nearly all came from the same 
place, Bombay, and Indian commuuities are so very 
limited in numbers that the members of each know 
more or less of one another. Ours was not a 
gm amusing party, but it was one 

somehow to get on amongst each 

we well enough, and, during the whole time, 
I do not think a disagreeable occurrence took 
gnee nor were ‘don te oe ee 
amovgst us whilst we were to- 

Let those who like to make Anglo- 
and their the subject of ridicule 
do so; I have lived too long amongst them, aud 
know their worth and warmth of heart too well 
to think otherwise than with the greatest kindness 





I have said that the camp at Aden is hot ; but I | 


respecting them. 
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Seven days steaming from Aden brought us to 
Suez. Here the home-bound passenger really 
begins to think that he is on his way to England. 
Here, too, commences almost the only “ overland” 
portion of this “ overland’ journey. The day before 
our arrival at Suez, the purser of the Victoria began 
to parcel off all the passengers into lots of six, as 
each van used to cross the desert from Suez to 
Cairo holds that number; and the transit agent 
at the former place requests that all arrangements 
may be made before the arrival of the steamer, so 
that no time may be lost in starting the vans on 
their way. The passengers first agree amongst 
themselves who each is to go with. Thus, a gen- 
tleman, with his wife, servant maid, and two or 
three children, form the complement for one van; 
whilst half-a-dozen jovial bachelors agree to go 
togetherin another. This done, the various parties 
draw lots which van they shall occupy, so that 
once at Suez, they have but to take their places 
and hg off. 

We arrived at Suez a little before daylight on 
the sixteenth day after leaving Bombay. Owing 
to the shallowness of the water, even so small a 
steamer as the Victoria had to anchor at a consider- 
able distance from the landing-place. A small 
steamer belonging to the transit company was soon 
alongside, and brought on board the English Con- 
sular Agent and other officials connected with the 
place. These gentlemen were soon surrounded 
and pestered with more questions than they could 
answer about the news from the seat of war. Here 
it was that we first heard of the battle of the Alma, 
although not a newspaper of any kind was to be had 
for love or money in Suez. 

The small steamer took all the passengers off 
the Victoria, together with all their luggage (which 
was not inconsiderable), and all the Overland 
mail (consisting of some two hundred large and 
small, iron and wooden, boxes), and conveyed us on 
shore. The first thing we did was to rush to the 
transit office, and forthwith book ourselves for the 
trip through Egypt. The sum for each individual 
is 10/. in English money. ‘This includes the ninety 
miles transit through the desert to Cairo, with three 
good meals at the different stations on the road, 
besides the passage down the Nile in steamers to 
Atvee, two meals whilst on board the same, and 
railway from Atvee to Alexandria. A very liberal 
allowance of baggage for each passenger is conveyed 
free. 

Having paid our transit money, eaten a hearty 
breakfast at the hotel, and changed for English 
money what remained of our Indian rupees, we 
took leave of the captain of the Victoria, who 
had accompanied us on shore, and started off in 
our vans across the desert. As the number of 
horses at the various stations in the desert are 
necessarily limited on account of the great expense 
of bringing water to each place, these vans only 
leave Suez in batches of six at a time, the others 
following at intervals of three hours. The vehicle 
to which I was told off, stood number three on the 








list, so that I started with the first lot. Each van 
is something like a smal! omnibus in shape, but 
hung upon two high wheels. The door is behind, 
the six passengers sit three and three on each side, 
whilst the driver sits upon a little box in front. 
Each van is drawn by two mules abreast as wheelers, 
and two horses—or ponies—in front as leaders ; 
the pace throughout is a smart hand gallop. With 
each detachment of six vans, rides a sort of courier, 
who is responsible to the transit company that every 
person and every carriage gets safe across the desert. 
When anything goes wrong so as to cause a stop- 
page on the part of one van, the other five are 
obliged to pull up until the damage is rectified. 
The trains of horses and mules are changed every 
eight miles, and very little delay takes place at each 
post house. ‘Throughout the trip nothing can be 
better than the way everything ismanaged. After 
fgur hours of the journey, we arrived at what is 
called the first station. Here a halt of half an 
hour takes place, and a capital meal—a sort of cold 
lunch with tea and coffee—was ready for us to sit 
down to on arrival. As I mentioned before, this 
refreshment is included in ‘the transit money ; beer 
and wine of excellent quality and at moderate rates 
are to be had, but are paid for extra. At each 
halting station there are a dozen or so of small 
bedrooms where ladies, children, or invalids, may 
repose and have their meals. After a halt of a 
liberal half hour at the first station we started off 
again, and at the end of another four hours came 
to the second halting station. Here an excellent 
hot dinner was ready on the table, two hours being 
allowed to consume it, smoke our cigars, and take 
a stroll in the neighbourhood. This building is 
superior to the other station houses, and reminds 
me almost of a German roadside inn, in the old 
posting days, when railways were unknown on the 
continent. After dinner we ventured to take 
a walk, and for the first time I experienced that 
lightness of air said to be peculiar to the desert, 
and of which I had often heard. The very act of 
drawing breath seems to be a pleasure, and one’s 
spirits appear to rise in proportion to the ease given 
to the lungs. This is more or less the case all 
through Upper Egypt, but more particularly so 
in the desert, and one or two consumptive patients 
whom I met at Cairo, told me that they never ex- 
perienced such relief in any country, as since their 
arrival on the banks of the Nile. If ever I can 
afford the time and money, I shall most assuredly 
take the steamer from Southampton to Alexandria, 
thence proced up the Nile to Cairo, and from that 
place take my departure for the middle station in 
the great desert, and there sojourn during the 
better part of a month. Let some of my used-up 
readers try the plan next long vacation, and I feel 
certain they will derive benefit therefrom. In my 
humble opinion there is no country in the world 
which will repay a traveller the trouble he takes in 
reaching it better than the varions districts of 
Egypt which are within reach of Cairo. But to 
return to our transit across the desert. 
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Four hours of rapid travelling from the centre | packed upon camels, and thus carried across the 


halting house brought us to the last station. 
throughout the desert the road is as flat as a 
billiard table, and is simply cleared of stones, so as 


to mark clearly on each side its separation from the | 
Every few miles from | 


surrounding wilderness. 
Suez to Cairo, there is erected upon a pillar one 
of the old fashioned semaphore telegraphs, so that 
the arrival and departure of steamers—the number 
of vans and passengers, the time horses should be 
ready at the various stations—are made known 
throughout the line. 

At the last station we found a third excellent 
meal ready, and after half an hour’s halt we started 
off again. Cairo was reached in about four hours, 
making altogether sixteen hours, exclusive of halts, 
which we had taken from Suez to the capital of 
Egypt. 

At Cairo we were delayed two days, in order to 
wait for the passengers from Calcutta, who had 
not arrived at Suez. As a matter of course, we 
employed the time in “doing” the Pyramids, the 
Turkish baths, the bazaars, as well as purchasing 
pipes and tobacco. In these days of universal 
travel, it would be worse than useless to describe 
any of these-—to all persons who have visited 
Constantinople or Smyrna—so well-known scenes. 
My narrative is for travellers, and to them I there- 
fore address myself. And first, as regards Cairo, 
I would strongly advise them to avoid Sheppard’s 
Hotel, where prices are very high, the table very 
bad, and where of attendance there is none what- 
ever. Next, I would strongly recommend all 
sportsmen to bring a gun with them ; for a better 
day’s snipe shooting than I got within five miles of 
Cairo is rarely to be met with. Lastly, let them 
visit the bazaars as much as they please, but let 
them beware of purchasing much tobacco or many 
pipes, for these are to be bought both better and 
cheaper in London than in Egypt, and should they 
afterwards decide upon proceeding home by way 
of either France or Trieste, they will find the 
possession of the tobacco a constant source of 
expense and annoyance to them at every Custom- 
house. Cairo is an extremely curious town. In 
it and its vicinity a fortnight might be passed most 
pleasantly ; but my task is to bring the reader by 
the Overland route from Bombay to London, and 
therefore I have no time to stop and describe the 
various localities on the way. 

After our two days’ halt at Cairo, we started to 
go down the Nile in the transit company’s steamer. 
We left the former place at eight o’clock in the 
morning, and by three o’clock in the afternoon 
were at Atvee, a village about seventy miles from 
Alexandria, to which the railway was completed. 
Nothing can exceed the comfort and regularity of 
this trip down the river, the cost of which, together 
with two meals eaten on board, is included in the 
ten guinea charge paid at Suez to the transit 
agent. The traveller is not troubled with the care 


of his luggage anywhere throughout the journey 
across Egypt. At Suez, all heavy articles are 











All | desert, each passenger being only allowed to take 


in the van with him a small bag, or other parcel, 
which he can carry in his hand. At Cairo the 
baggage is weighed, and a charge (very trifling 
considering the trouble and expense of the transit) 
made to the owners of such as is over weight. 


Whilst on this subject, I may mention that I 


should strongly recommend all passengers by the 
overland route to have leather portmanteaus for 
the journey, as anything made of wood must get 
more or less injured by being tossed about. These 
portmanteaus should not be very large, as it is 
much more convenient to have several small than 
one unwieldly package in the cabin of a steamer. 
All portmanteaus, boxes, or other parcels, should 
be provided with black covers, perfectly waterproof, 
and, above all things, the name aud destination of 
the owner should be painted on each cover, in 
large, white, and very legible letters. 

On arrival at Atvee, we found a great number 
of passengers who had arrived the previous day at 
Cairo from Calcutta, had been sent on before our 
party, and were waiting for the steamer in which 
we were. The amalgamation of Bombay and Ben- 
gal passengers (with the latter were a number of 
ladies and gentlemen from Australia, Singapore, 
Ceylon, and Madras) formed a large party of some 
two hundred individuals, all of whom—together 
with their baggage, which, of itself, had taken two 
goodly-sized steamers—had to be provided with 
transit by train to Alexandria. 

However, the transit company is not wanting in 
energy nor in means. Half-an-hour after our ar- 
rival, we were in motion (fancy a railway in the 
land of the Pharaohs!) towards our destination, and 
by eight o’clock—for the rate we went at was very 
little over ten miles an hour—the whole of us were 
scattered, hunting for rooms, beds, shake-downs— 
anything—in the streets of Alexandria. The scenes 
witnessed that night in all the hotels, taverns, and 
even pot-houses, in Alexandria, I shall! never forget. 
Delicate ladies, who had been accustomed for years 
to every comfort and luxury in India, were posi- 
tively fainting with fatigue as they went from one 
house to another trying in vain to procure even a 
sleeping-room in which four or five of them could 
find repose. Alexandria has but accommodation 
for a hundred passengers at the various hotels in 
the town, and there were at least four hundred 
that night to be provided for. Two steamers had 


_ arrived in the course of the day—one from Liver 


pool, and the other from Trieste ; so that before 
our very large party reached, every hotel was full 
to overflowing. How most of our fellow-travellers 
fared that night I kaow not; for my own part I 
managed to find a sort of cupboard to sleep in, 
which was the only vacant hole in a fourth-rate 
boarding-house, kept by a Genoese, and frequented 
by numerous Italians, whose language was much 
purer than their linen. “ The following morning » 
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who were in Alexandria, and had yet to wait for 
the steamer being ready to convey us to Trieste, 
Malta, and Southampton, had our accommodation 
considerably enlarged, and were altogether more 
comfortable. Finding that my fellow-travellers at 
the great hotels in Alexandria did not fare one iota 
better than myself at the very humble Italian 
tavern, but that they had to pay about as much 
again for their eating, drinking, and lodging, I re- 
mained in my quarters, and managed to rough it 
tolerably well for the four or five days we were de- 
tained in Alexandria. 

Like Cairo, Alexandria is a pleasant enough town 
io pass a few days in, but it has not the charm of 
being purely Oriental like the former place. Cairo 
is more of an Eastern—or rather comes up more 
to our English ideas of an Oriental city—than any 
place I ever visited in India, excepting perhaps 
Cabool or Candahar. Alexandria, on the other 
hand, is more than three-fourths European. The 
shops are full of French fancy goods, and are 
nearly all kept by Greeks, or Italians. In nearly 
every street the majority of the houses are built in 
the fashion of Italian palazzos, and the European 
dress is also visible, except amongst the humblest 
of the working classes. An English traveller 
might find himself wandering for days in the streets 
of Alexandria without suspecting that he was fur- 
ther from home than Genoa, Naples or Palermo. 

On the fourth morning of our sojourn at Alex- 
andria, the steamer Indus, from Southampton, 
was signalled as entering the harbour. Ina couple 
of hours some hundred and fifty passengers, on 
their way to India from England, inundated the 
few hotels; but left again the same evening for 
Upper Egypt. 

There is a vast difference between the Anglo- 
Saxon going to, and returning from, India; and 
nowhere is this more visible than in Egypt, where the 
parties of travellers going to and arriving from the 
East generally meet each other. The former is a 
hoping, but doubtful and anxious animal. If he 
has been to “the land of the sun” before, and is 
now on his road there for the second—perhaps the 
third—time, he knows full well how great is the 
misery he has in store for him, and what a decided 
idea of unmitigated fiction is contained in those 
words “the gorgeous East,” so far as regards 
British Hindostan. He knows the value of Eng- 
land, regrets having left that country, and looks 
forward with distaste, if not disgust, to the second 
period of banishment from home which he is about 
to commence. On the other hand, the Briton who 
is on his road back to his native land, has learnt by 
experience the value of England. He is the lcast 
grumbling and the least discontented of his race. 
Nothing comes amiss to him. In fact, I know of 
no ier specimen of the human race than the 
Anglo-Indian returning home from banishment, aud 
looking forward to seeing his friends, relations, and 
the scenes of his boyhood in Old England, Bonnie 
Scotland, or the Emerald Isle. I am sure there 
were few happier people in the world than the 
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persons comprising the large party that embarked 
on board the Indus at Alexandria, on the forenoon 
of the fourth day after our arrival at that place. 
But before I give an account of our homeward 
journey on this side of Egypt, let me digress for 
a moment, and offer a few words of advice to 
intending tourists who, having a little spare time 
and cash, may resolve to see something beyond 
the mere beaten track of France, Germany, and 
Italy. 

To all who can spare two months from England, 
and have a dozen 10/. notes idle at their bankers, 
I would strongly recommend a trip to Egypt. It 
is astonishing how near we are to the land of the 
Pharaohs, without most of us being aware of our 
near neighbourhood to the Nile. From London to 
Marseilles is now but a matter of 48 hours, and 
by timing it so as to arrive at that port a few hours 
before the departure of the steamer, the traveller 
can with the greatest ease land in Alexandria on 
the ninth morning after leaving the London Bridge 
station. The same period allowed for his return, 
would leave the tourist thirty-two days to spend in 
Egypt, quite enough to admit of his seeing all that 
is worth visiting in and near Alexandria as well as 
Cairo, besides feasting his eyes on the Red Sea at 
Suez, and even making a short excursion up the 
higher parts of the Nile. I am confident of one 
thing, and that is that whoever visits Egypt for the 
first time, will return to that country upon the very 
first opportunity afforded him. I only wish it may 
be my fate to escape from the toil and worry of 
London life next year, and spend a couple or three 
mouths on the Nile. If so, the readers of “ Tait,” 
shall have a full account of my excursion. 

In no country has it been my fate to be a pas- 
senger in so comfortable a steamer as the Indus, 
which vessel, bound for Malta, Gibraltar, and 
Southampton, cleared out from the port of Alexan- 
dria one fine afternoon in November, 1854, with the 
Indian mails and some hundred and forty passengers 
on board—myself being one of the latter. A num- 
ber of our party had decided upon taking the 
Trieste route, and had left Alexandria for that port 
in the steamer Calcutta, two days before the 
Iudus arrived. This left those who proceeded in the 
latter boat, all the more room. The clean English 
stewards and stewardesses; the wholesome meat, 
which had been brought from either England or 
Malta; the well-appointed, well-kept table; the 
comfortable cabins aud sweet smelling sheets on 
the berths—nay, even the solemn English cow in 
her stall—all appeared the very height of comfort 
and luxury, more particularly when compared with 
the diet and discomfort we had endured on board 
the Victoria, and in the taverns, mis-named hotels, 
of Aden, Cairo, and Alexandria, in which we had 
been starved and cheated at prices higher than 
those of the principal London hotels. Whilst 
speaking of hotels, let me recommend all tourists in 
Egypt to put up at either the “Oriental,” or the 
“ Indian Family,” hotels at Cairo, and at the “ Vic- 
toria” in Alexandria, 











CAIRO TO ENGLAND. 


After a few days of as pleasant a sea voyage as 
it is possible to imagine, the Indus reached Malta. | 
Here a farther separation of our party took place. 
Many—myself amongst the number—who were 
anxious to reach England quickly, had determined 
to proceed by way of Marseilles and through France, 


which would enable us to be in London some six or | 


seven days before our fellow-passengers who went 
round by Gibraltar to Southampton. It was ten 
o’clock at night when we sighted the Malta light- 
house, but the moment the Indus burnt a blue light, 
the steamer Valetta, which was waiting at Malta 
for the lighter portion of the Indian mail, got her 
steam up, and by the time the Indus was at anchor, 
everything was in readiness to receive the passsen- 
gers, their baggage, and the letters. We were all 
soon transferred from the one vessel to the other, 
and in a couple of hours after our arrival at Malta 
were again steaming out of the harbour on our way 
to Marseilles, leaving the Indus and her passengers 
—the former to coal, the latter to amuse them- 
selves—at Malta. 

Although not a very comfortable boat, the Va- 
letta is one of the fastest steamers running. She 
is nearly new, and although only of seven hundred 
tons burden, has paddles large enough, and engines 
powerful enough, for a vessel three times her size. 
She and the Vectis are sister ships, belong to the 
same company, and are both employed on similar 
duty—that of taking the lighter portion of the 
Overland mail from Malta to Marseilles—on the 
same line. They are perhaps the safest vessels ever 
built, although from their going through, and not 
over the waves, their decks are seldom dry. In 
spite of a heavy gale direct in our teeth, which we 
met with in the straits of Bonafacio, we made the 
passage {rom port to port in 54 hours, being some- 
thing over the rate of thirteen knots an hour. 

It was a lovely Sunday morning when, for the 
first time in sixteen long years, I caught sight of 
European land, and in a few hours the good ship 
Valetta was making her way through the crowded 
harbour of Marseilles, then full of steamers embark- 
ing troops, horses, and stores for the seat of war. 
It seemed like a dream to be once more in a civi- 
lised country, and to see men, women, and children 
dressed, (as a young officer on board remarked to 
me) “like Christians.” All the fiddle faddle of 
passport inspecting, (which our French friends will 
stick to now, as rigidly as they did half a century 
ago) being got over, we landed at the Custom- 
house, and were soon undergoing the pleasure of 
having our baggage inspected. Not that this took 
long, for greater civility and celerity in performing 


_ the express train could carry me. 
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| a duty alike unpleasant to traveller and custom- 
| house officer, I never witnessed. In this, at any 
rate, if in no other, the French have greatly im- 
| proved since I left Europe. 
But we did not tarry at Marseilles. No sooner 
_ was the baggage free to go forth from the Castom- 
house, and a hasty meal swallowed at one of the 
hotels, than I sought the terminus of the railway, 
and was on my way to Lyons and Paris as fast as 
The line was 
not then, as it is now, complete throughout ; so 
that we had about twelve hour’s journey from 
Valence to Lyons, in one of the regular old rum- 
bling diligences, with a!! its thousand inconveniences 
and horrible confinement. At Lyons we took the 
train again, and in thirty-six hours from leaving 
Marseilles, found ourselves in Paris. Since the 
railway has been opened through the entire line, it 
takes the same time to reach London from Mar- 
seilles as it did, when I passed through, to get to 
the French capital from that port. 

Everybody now-a-days knows the road between 
Paris and London. I got to Dover with the 
Indian mails, and had reached my hotel before, in 
the second edition of the Zimes, was published the 
large heading which twice a month announces the 
arrival of the “ Overntanp Matt From Inpia.”’ 
It took me exactly—almost to an hour—thirty 
days from the time I steamed out of the Bombay 
harbour in the Victoria, until I called a cab at the 
South-Eastern Railway terminus, London Bridge, 
aud ordered the driver to take myself and portman- 
teau to my old quarters. 

And so ended my journey by the Overland route 
from Bombay to London. 

Before closing this paper, I will note down in 
English money, for the benefit of those coming 
home or going out to India, what the trip home 
cost me :—~ 





£& 4. 
From Bombay to Suez ia the Vietoria 50 0 
Hotel expenses at Aden 3 0 
Transit through Egypt... 10 10 
Hotel expenses at Cairo and Alexandria. 10 0 
Steamer from Alexandria to Marseilles ... 17 O 
Journey and hotel oe from Marseilles 
to London .., a” * oe «8416 @ 
Total .. £105 10 





To this might be added steward’s fees, and other 
minor expenses, amounting altogether to about 
51, making a total of 110d. for which the jo 
from India to England can be comfortably wh aie | 
and that by means of the most expeditious modes 





of travelling throughout the trip. 
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COURTING RULES, 


FROM NHLAND. 


In summer seek thy lovers out, 
In fields and gardens gay ; 
For then the nights are soft and mild, 


And long enough the day. 





In winter must the tender bond 
Be fast concluded soon ; 

You must not in the snow stand long, 

Beneath the chilly moon. 
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SAINT NICHOLAS’S INKSTAN®. 
A MYTH FOR THE NURSERY. 


Listen, Listen, Mabel, mine, 
To a pleasant legend of olden days— 
Burghers have told it o’er amber wine, 
And many a minstrel has managed to twine 
The story into his endless lays. 
But the oldest tales, ’tis fully confessed, 
Like the oldest friends and coats and boots, 
Like the oldest wines and asparagus roots, 
Are the raciest always and best. 


Pleasant county is Saxon Kent— 
County of hops, which never fail 
To give perfect flavour to wholesome ale— 
Of orchards, with cherry-trees thick besprent— 
That early cherry of bright Medoc 
Which a gourmet likes with his sparkling hock— 
Of capital cricketers, equalled by no man, 
Of Hengist’s sons in the guise of yeomen— 
Of ancient abbeys and minster spires ; 
The pleasantest far of Old England’s shires. 


Dwelt in Kent Saint Nicholas, 
At the stately Abbey of Fontaynglas, 
A rare Benedictine edifice, which 
Was in orchards and hop grounds marvellous rich : 
You should have seen it in merry May, 
When cherry-blossom for miles looked whiter 
Than snow in December’s chilliest day : 
The stout old abbot was wont to say 
At Fontaynglas he’d rather stay 
Than wear the Bishop of Rochester’s mitre. 


Great treat I ween it was to see 
The Abbot of Fontaynglas, when he 
Sat dozing over his breviary . 
In the southern window, whence his eye 
Saw woodland, orchard, meadow with kine, 
Green cornfields tinged with the sunset dye, 
Innumerablé wreaths of the hop’s loose vine, 
White mill-sails turning lazily, slowly, 
Long winding highways, crowded wholly 
By waggoners, ploughmen, farmers’ daughters— 
And afar in the west blue Medway’s waters. 


Beside the Abbot of Fontaynglas, 

Sipping amber ale from a Venice glass, 

Oft sat our friend, Saint Nicholas : 

Him all men verily loved, for he 

Had a spirit o’erflowing with harmless glee, 
Trod the pleasant paths of carth with a gay tread, 
And knew nothing at all about spite or hatred. 
Few saints (and men were seldom sainted 
Except they made poems, or chaats, or painted 
Marvellous figures on window glass), 

Could in rhyming equal St. Nicholas. 


St. Nicholas wrote his rhymes immortal 
In a chamber once the Abbey portal ; 
The saintly poet was old and wheezy, 


But his wide arm-chair was wondrous easy, 
s 








(For a man should have ease who wishes to think) 
And a monstrous inkstand held his ink : 
No ink into poetry ever flowed faster, 
No rhymer ever had inkstand vaster : 
Twas silver, carved at Byzantium, 
Otherwise called Constantinople, 
About the size of Jullien’s drum, 
Enwreathed with a circle of ruby and opal— 
Wrought round with heads of grinning gnomes, 
Of virgin vintagers, sunburnt peasants, 
Quaint mermen, seen where the wild sea foams-— 
It must have cost no end of bezants : 
There lurked a spirit of mirth and frolic 
And satire gay in those forms symbolic : 
The saint caught glee from those forest denizens— 
And his rhymes were equal to mine or Tennysou’s. 


Now was he sitting with casement wide 
To let the spirit of Midsummer through, 
Watching a strong-winged falcon glide 
High in the ether’s tremulous tide, 
And bathe in the depths of fathomless blue, 
When he heard a shout—a clamour of boys— 
Close to the base of the ancient gateway, 
And curious as to the source of the noise 
Popped his head out of window straightway. 
Basil Mauleverer, Alan Fitzhurst, 
Schoolboy sons of neighbouring squires, 
Were doing their worst to slake the thirst 
Which mischief ever inspires : 
They were pelting, and hissing, and foully abusing, 
And in various villanous methods ill-using 
A poor little negro, whose blackness external 
Made them fancy there was not a soul at the kernel. 


Saint Nicholas suddenly sprung from his easy 
Chair—forgot he was old and wheezy— 

And down the winding staircase went 

As a goshawk swoops from the firmament : 

(For a monk to descend that spiral staircase 

At half the speed was a very rare case) 

Each mischievous youngster he seized by the collar, 
Unheeding their stentorous shoutings of dolour, 
And back again began to clamber, 

Hauling them up to his turret-chamber— 

Then plunged them, though they strove to shriuk 
Back from the perilous cavern brink, 

Into that monstrous bath of ink. 


Alas! alas! for Alan Fitzhurst, 

In the depths of that sable tide immersed ! 
Alack! alack! for Basil Mauleverer, 

Whose sire to know him again will be clevcrer 


_ Than country squires are wont to be 


Tu even this nineteenth century ! 

And the worst of it is—alas and alack! 

St. Nicholas’s ink’s so remarkably black 

Not chlorine water could move again 

From the youngsters’ skin that sable stain: 

He has turned into negroes those schoolboys twain. 








THE MORAL, 


O, Mabel, mine, thou art fair to see, 

Who hast made playfellows of summers three— 
And the only moral my darling blithe, 

I am able to make for this queer old myth, 
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| Is this—though lovely a fair white skin 
| Yet ’tis better by far to be fair within, 
_ And to show to the world the high impress 


Of courtesy, charity, gentleness. 
Mortimer Couiuiys. 








PRESCOTT’S HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF PHILIP II.* 


SECOND NOTICE. 


WE previously mentioned that this historical work 
was formed of a series of fragments, and not 
& continuous narrative. It is like Macaulay’s 
history—incomplete ; although we fervently trust 
that Mr. Prescott will not keep us so long waiting 
for his third and fourth as his contemporary crafts- 
man; and that he will bring his hero to an early 
and well deserved death before he closes the fourth 
voiume. The persecution in the Netherlands forms 
the most thrilling portion of the first and second 
volumes. The two great historical works of the 
season turn upon topics of similar character and 
interest. Prescott is obliged to supply a biography 
of Philip’s formidable subject and successful rival, 
the Prince of Orange, in carrying forward his 
primary design. The grandson of the same Prince 
of Orange became the hero of our Revolution 
settlement, and is the chief actor in the events 
narrated by Macaulay. Orangeism became in re- 
cent years identified with extreme Toryism in this 
country, yet the Princes of Orange were the leaders 
in those straggles for freedom that emancipated the 
two greater commercial states of Europe—Britain 
and Holland. They were remarkable men. That 
Prince of Orange who broke ultimately the yoke 
of Spain in the Netherlands, is eminently a favou- 
rite character with Prescott. He was known in 
Philip’s camp as William the Silent, and described 
in correspondences as “ the silent one.” His 
grandson, who ascended the English throne, is 
an equal favourite with Macaulay, and he was also 
remarkably taciturn. He was the silent king. 

That Prince of Orange who formed, in the end, 
the chief opponent of Alva and Philip, was very 
rich. His estates occupied portions of different 
countries. Although he was attainted and banished 
from Flanders, and all his lands within the territory 
of Philip were confiscated, he still remained a rich 
man and a powerfu! noble inGermany. His wealth 
was, in ordinary language, the means of rescuing 
the Netherlands from the dominion of Spain. 
Money is often made the root of good. It is the 
love of money that is the root of all evil. 

The Netherlands were the centre of European 
commerce and manufactures in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Their towns contained a larger population, 





and perhaps greater wealth, than at the present 
moment. The population then, as now, were ex- 
emplary, and proverbial for industry. They were 
not, like many other active and busy people, 
economical. They bore many taxes without 
grumbling. They drew to the vaults of their 
manufacturers and merchants the bullion dug for 
the Spaniards in South America. They attended 
closely to agriculture ; and the fields that had been 
partly wrung from the sea were better cultivated, 
and yielded larger crops, than any other portions 
of Europe—even than those fertile plains of Italy 
that still preserved the benefits of an ancient civili- 
sation. The Huguenots of France fled from 
persecution to Flanders and to other countries, 
and carried thither with their industry their peculiar 
opinions. The doctrines of the reformation had 
made good progress in Germany, and the merchants 
of Antwerp and Brussels were soon acquainted 
with events occurring in any part of Europe. The 
provinces that ultimately formed the Dutch king- 
dom, were, if possible, still more intimately connected 
with Germany than those which now constitute 
Belgian territory. Many of the landowners had 
possessions in both states, and were subjects of the 
German emperor, and the Spanish king. The 
doctrine of religious freedom had also gained con- 
verts among the Roman Catholics of the Nether- 
lands. They were part of the most commercial 
and cosmopolitan nation of that age. Many of 
them, like Count Egmont, the victor of Gravelines, 
to whom the house of Castile were indebted for 
two victories, since his tact and valour had also 
achieved for them the triumph of St. Quentin—and 
whom Margaret of Parma repaid with duplicity, 
and Philip with an axe, block, and confiscation— 
many of his co-religionists and fellow-citizens, like 
this nobleman, were attached to the Roman Catholic 
faith, but despised its persecuting tenets, and re- 
quired that perfect freedom for others which they 
sought for themselves. They were deceived in their 
opinion of the Castilian monarchs—and the tem- 
porary success which attended the mission of Alva, 
in the disseusions which they brought 

into the councils of the confederates. 
Margaret of Parma was the natural daughter 





* 2 Vols, Londoa : Bentley, 
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of Charles V., and therefore the half-sister of Philip 
II. The kings of the Castilian family were accus- 
tomed to place implicit reliance in the females of 
that royal house; and they were never deceived in 
the abilities and character of these ladies. When 
Philip left Flanders for the more congenial court 
of Madrid, he appointed Margaret of Parma regent 
of the Low Countries in his absence. The charac- 
ter of that lady, as described by Prescott—con- 
firmed by other historians—places her in a high 
uiche among European sovereigns. She was, like 
the daughters of Henry VIIL., liberally educated for 
her age. Her correspondence displays diplomatic 
talent of a high order. It was indeed employed 
to subserve the deSigns of Rome and of Spain; yet 
we can admire the dexterity of the swordsman, 
although his blade is drawn for despotism. Her 
head was clearer, as her heart was softer, than 
Philip’s, or than his tool, Alva’s. She would not 
consent to the bloodshed and murders that the man 
and the master deemed requisite. She kept only 
a bad faith with the Flemish nobles, Egmont and 
Hoorne, who were good friends of her house ; yet 
even Egmont would not trust her sincerity. He, 
a Roman in faith, stated his opinion of the lady in 
the words—*“ She was educated at Rome.” Still, 
Margaret would not have allowed Egmont’s execu- 
tion. She complained of the harshness of Alva; 
she sought to be relieved from her responsibility, 
and insisted that, after having reduced the Nether- 
lands to a state of obedience before the arrival of 
Alva, she was scurvily treated by the proceedings 
of that stern chief; all which is true. 

The Prince of Orange, although he doubted the 
policy of Philip and the proceedings of the regent, 
yet checked materially the activity of the con- 
federates, and was useful to Margaret in the re- 
storation of order. He was employed by her to 
stay the disturbances of Antwerp, which were carried 
to excess ; and probably no other nobleman could 
have exercised the same power over the citizens. 

Resistance to the house of Castile was perfectly 
constitutional. Philip broke the law, and not his 
subjects. The Netherlands were constitutional 
and free provinces, possessing a haughty landed 
aristocracy, and many rich citizens, all knit to the 
people by the knowledge that their wealth depended 
upon popular industry. Early in 1566 a convention 
was formed by the reform party, who were not 
unanimous in their opinions. Some of them con- 
templated probably a deliverance from the Spanish 
connexion. Others thought that perfect liberty of 
conscience would be sufficient. All resisted the 
presence of Spanish soldiers in their country, at 
their expense, and the power usurped by the 
king of introducing new courts into their cities 
—the courts, namely, of the Inquisition. 

This confederacy, or league—the resort of op- 
pressed men in European countries—presented a 
petition to the regent at Brussels, in April, 1566. 
In this document they complained of the Inquisition 
and the edicts concerning religion ; they requested 
their suspension, and the convocation of the States 





General. Margaret, with the advice of her council 
and the knights of the Golden Fleece, many of 
whom were members of the confederation, returned 
a soothing answer to the petition, pleaded her 
anxiety for the restoration of order and peace, her 
inability to do all that was required, especially to 
suspend laws, but stated that she had requested 
the Inquisitors, in the meantime, to exercise their 
duties with all discretion. The confederates gained 
little from their interview with Margaret, but they 
passed a week of banquetting in the capital, and 
thus added to their influence and numbers ; for, like 
the Anglo-Saxons, the Flemings have always agitated 
political reforms through good dinners. 

They, then and there, adopted the title of “ Les 
Gueuz,” in consequence of Barlamont’s assurance 
to the regent, that she need not be disconcerted by 
their appearance, as “they were nothing but a 
crowd of beggars.” Brederode, one of their lead- 
ers, took the matter more good-humoredly than 
his friends, and appeared at one of their meetings 
with a beggar’s wallet and a wooden bow] such as, 
Prescott says, “was used by the mendicant frater- 
nity in the Netherlands.” The historian adds :— 


Then, pledging the company in a bumper, he swore to 
devote his life and fortune to the cause. The wallet and the 
bowl went round the table ; and as each ofthe merry guests 
drank in turn to his confederates, the shout arose of Vivent 
les Gueuz until the hall rang with the mirth of the revellers. 

It happened that at the time the Prince of Orange and 
the Counts Egmont and Hoorne were passing by on their 
way to the council. Their attention was attracted by the 
noise, and they paused a moment, when William, who knew 
well the temper of the jovial company, proposed that they _ 
should go in, and endeavour to break up their revels. “ We 
may have some business of the council to transact with these 
men this evening,” he said, “and at this rate they will 
hardly be in a condition for it.” 

The appearance of the three nobles gave a fresh impulse 
to the boisterous merriment of the company; and as the new 
comers pledged their friends in the wine-cup, it was received 
with the same thundering acclamations of “Vivent les Gueuz!” 
This incident, of so little importance in itself, was afterwards 
made of consequence by the turn that was given to it in the 
prosecution of the two unfortunate noblemen who accompanied 
the Prince of Orange. Every one kpows the importance of 
a popular name to a faction—a nom de guerre, under which 
its members may rally and make head together as an inde- 
pendent party. Such the name of ‘* Gueuz” now became to 
the confederates. It soon was understood to signify those 
who were opposed to the government, and, in a wider sense, 
to the Roman Catholic religion. In every language in which 
the history of these acts has been recorded—the Latin, Ger- 
man, Spanish or English—the French term Gueuz is ever 
employed to designate this party of malcontents in the 
Netherlands. 


Mr. Prescott adduces this nom de guerre of 
[es Gueux as a remarkable example of the manner 
in which party, and even sectarian, names grow 
into use. The Methodists and Quakers furnish 
illustrations in religious nomenclature, and even 
our great party terms Tory and Whig, although 
they have crept into respectable society, have not 
a respectable origin. The modern titles, Conser- 
vative, Liberal, and Radical, express a distinct 
object ; but Mr. Prescott’s own land produces more 
whimsical names for political parties than any other 




















country. The Flemings were proud of their title. 
They fabricated “ Staves,” or, as Mr. Prescott will 
have it, “Staffs,” after the fashion of pilgrims ; 
and Les Gueur got for themselves wooden bowls, 
spoons, and knives—the latter, we presume, had 
only wooden handles, inlaid with silver—as badges 
of their principles. They struck medals of silver 


or of gold, having on one side the profile of the | 
king, with the inscription, “ Fideles au roi,” and on | 


the other two hands grasping the beggar’s bag, with 
the words “ Jusgues a porter la besace:” altogether 
making the declaration, “ Faithful to the king, even 
to carrying the wallet.” They adopted for their 
servants the ash-grey livery of the mendicant friars, 
partly, perhaps, as a quiet ‘satire upon the habits of 
these Roman monks who were believed to beg 

‘non semper in extremis, 

The confederates, like the leaders of our Reform 
Bill period, gained the applause, favour, and sup- 
port of the people. They were welcomed by 
thousands, as they returned to their country seats 
and to the trading towns of Flanders. Margaret 
despatched an embassy to Madrid with full accounts 
of the proceedings. She desired the Baron de 
Martigny and the Baron of Bergen to undertake 
the mission. They were not fav ourably disposed for 
the work, as they knew the temper of the king; 
but they went that way reluctantly which they 
were never to return. They were men of great 
consideration in their native country. They were 
both attached to the Romish church, and to religious 
freedom. Bergen declared that he would not 
trouble heretics if they would be converted ; and 
he would not take their lives even if they refused, 
as afterwards they might be converted—a good 
sentiment, which religious bigots should embroider 
on their phalacteries. 


As long as life its term extends, 
Hope’s blest dominion never ends. 


Persecutors forget that fact. 

Margaret apparently desired the king to retain 
those noblemen, whom she professed to send as her 
representatives, prisoners at large in Madrid. Mr. 
Prescott, who inclines to a favourable view of her 
character, acknowledges that opinion (Book III, 
chap. 6). Bergen died—of fever, it was ors Wa 
ou the 15th May, 1567. He had sought permission 
to return home. It was a delicate position for 
Philip, who wrote to Ruy Gomez, the Prince of 
Eboli, to tell the Baron, if satisfied that he would 
die, that he might return home—if likely to reco- 
ver, to offer reasons for expecting that the king 
might be willing to allow his return; and, upon 
his death, to confiscate his property in the Nether- 
lands. The letter is preserved. The Prince of 
Eboli probably took the hint regarding 
property, and so Bergen died. 
established a body in the Netherlands known as 
the Council of Blood. It was resolved that Mar- 
tigny’s property also should be confiscated. Alva, 
therefore, had him tried in absence by, as he wrote, 
“a certain number of the counsellors selected by 





the Baron’s | 
In 1570 Alva had | 
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him for the parpose.” Martigny was found guilty 
and sentenced to death only by a majority of those 
chosen from the selected. The sentence was never 
promulgated, and he was poisoned by Philip's 
directions in Spain. Prescot says, in this case— 
“Public execution was supplanted by private 
assassination.” 

It would be an interesting and useful work to 
trace the progress of the reform party; but our 
space will not permit us to give an outline of steps 
so admirably and minutely told in these volumes. 
Margaret consented to allow freedom of preaching 
to the reformed ministers; and thus divided the 
confederated party. The Prince of Orange inter- 
fered to reduce Antwerp to order. He closed the 
gates of that city during a battle between Thou- 
louse, the insurgent leader, and Count Megen, the 
commander of Margaret’s forces, almost beneath 
its walls, and thus secured the defeat of Thoulouse, 
who was killed, with 1,800 men. The city of 
Valenciennes, then strongly attached to the re- 
formed interest, was garrisoned. The confederates 
were subdued. Then Margaret told Les Gueuz, that 
liberty to preach was not liberty to administer sacra- 
ments; and Les Gueur were broken or disbanded into 
small parties, who, under local Robin Hoods, made 
war upon the church. Philip had apparently 
consented to the concessions of his sister, but even 
by her interpretation we have seen that they were 
valueless; yet Phili>, with his usual perfidy, was 
preparing the storm, while Pope Pius V. urged 
him “to wash out the stain of heresy in the 
blood of the heretic.” Philip was, in this parti- 
cular, an obedient vassal of the church. He gave 
ample powers to a representative as bloody and as 
dark minded as himself, 

The Duke of Alva was selected to carry out his 
designs. The rumour of his appointment filled the 
constitutional party of the Netherlands with con- 
sternation. The Prince of Orange invited his 
friends, Counts Egmont and Hoorne, to accompany 
him into Germany. They declined. Alva and his 
army came. Irritated by his overbearing conduct 
and persecuting designs, Margaret resigned, and 
returned to Italy. She was cruel, deceptive, and 
unbending. The comparative popularity of even 
her memory in the Netherlands is the terrible proof 
that the woman was succeeded by a man, and the 
man was a demon. 


EXECUTION OF EGMONT AND HOORNE 


The two Counts remained loval to the crown of 
Spain and to the mitre of Rome; yet they were 
invited to visit Alva in his palace, seized in the 
trap, tried by 2 council to which they were not 
amenable, notwithstanding their priv as 
Knights of the Golden sen 
behold the end of a tyrant’s liberal yet loyal sub- 


jects: — 
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suspended. The shops were closed. The bells tolled in all | 


the churches. An air of gioom, as of some impending 
calamity, settled on the city. “It seemed,” says one residing 
there at the time, “as if the day of judgment were at hand!” 
As the procession slowly passed through the ranks of the 
soldiers, Egmont saluted the officers—some of them his 
ancient companions—with such a sweet and dignified com- 
posure in his manner as was long remembered by those who 
saw it. And few even of the Spaniards could refrain from 
tears, as they took their last look at the gallant noble who 
was to perish by so miserable an end. 

With a steady step he mounted the scaffold, and, as he 
crossed it, gave utterance to the vain wish that, instead of 
meeting such a fate, he had been allowed to die in the service 
of his king aud country. He quickly, however, tarned to 
other thoughts, and, kneeling on one of the cushions, with 
the bishop beside him on the other, he was soon engaged 
earnestly in prayer. With his eyes raised towards heaven 
with a look of unutterable sadness he prayed so fervently and 
loud as to be distinctly heard by the spectators. The prelate, 
much affected, put into his hands the silver erncifix, which 
Egmont repeatedly kissed; after which, having received ab- 
soluticn for the last time, he rose, and made a sign to the 
bishop to retire. He then stripped off his mantle and robe ; 
and again kneeling, he drew a silk cap, which he had brought 
for the purpose, over his eyes, and repeating the words, “Into 
thy hands, O Lord, I commend my spirit,” he calmly awaited 
the stroke of the executioner. The low sounds of lamentation, 
which from time to time had been heard among the populace, 
were now hushed into silence, as the minister of justice, 
appearing on the platform, approached his victim, and with 
a single blow of the sword severed the head from the body. 
A ery of horror rose from the multitude, and some, frantic 
with grief, broke through the ranks of the soldiers, and 
wildly dipped their handkerchiefs in the blood that streamed 
from the scaffold, treasuring them up, says the chronicler, as 
precious memorials of love and incitements to vengeance. 
The head was then set on one of the poles at the end of the 
platform, while a mantle thrown over the mutilated trunk 
hid it from the public gaze. 

It was near noon, when orders were sent to lead forth the 
remaining prisoner to execution. it had been assigned to 
the curate of La Chapelle to acquaint Count Hoorne with 
his fate. That nobleman received the awful tidings with less 
patience than was shown by his friend. He gave way to a 
burst of indignation at the cruelty and injustice of the sen- 
tence. 
years of faithful services to his sovereign. Yet, he added, he 
was not sorry to be released from a life of such incessant 
fatigue. For some time he refused to confess, saying he had 
done enough in the way of confession. When urged not to 
throw away the few precious moments that were left to him, 
he at length consented. 

The count was drefsed in a plain suit of black, and wore 
a Milanese cap upon his head. Ile was, at the time, about 
fifty years of age. Ie was tall, with handsome features, and 
altogether of a commanding presence. Lis form was erect, 
and as he passed with a steady step through the files of 
soldiers, on his way to the place of execution, he frankly 
saluted those of his acquaintance whom he saw among the 
spectators. His look had in it less of sorrow than of indig- 
nation, like that of one conscious of enduring wrong. He 
was spared one pang, in his last hour, which had filled Eg- 
mont’s cup with bitterness; though, like him, he had a wife, 
he was to leave no orphan family to mourn him. 

As he trod the scaffold the apparatus of death seemed to 
have no power to move him. He still repeated the declara- 
tion, that, “often as he had offended his Maker, he had 
never, to his knowledge, committed any offence against 
the king-” e bie ' 
enveloped the remains of Egmont, he inquired if that were 
the body of his friend. Being answered in the affirmative, 
he made some remark in Castilian, not understood. He 
then prayed for a few momente, but in so low a tone that the 
words were no: by the by-standers, and, rising, he 
asked pardon of if he had ever offended any of 


It was a poor requital, he said, for eight and twenty | 


When his eye fell on the bloody shroud that | 
_ They were all arrested on the same day, at their lodgings, 


| 
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them, and earnestly besought their prayers. Then, withont 
farther delay, he knelt down and, repeating the words “ Js 
manus tuas Domine,” he submitted himself to his fate. 

The bloody head was eet up opposite to that of his fellow- 
sufferer. For three hours these ghastly trophies remained 
exposed to the gaze of the multitude. They were then taken 
down, and, with the bodies, placed in leaden coffins, which 
were straightway removed,—that containing the remains of 
Egmont to the convent of Santa Clara, and that of Hoorne, 
to the ancient church of St. Gudule. To these places, es- 
pecially to Santa Clara, the people now flocked, as to the 
shrine of a martyr. They threw themselves on the coffin, 
kissing it and bedewing it with their tears, as if it had con 
tained the relics of some murdered saint; while many of 
them, taking little heed of the presence of informers, breathed 
vows of vengeance; some even swearing not to trim either 
hair or beard until these vows were executed. 


Thus fell the aristocracy; but to the common 
people more summary vengeance was conceded, and 
we copy one eloquent passage, merely to show the 
persecution which has rendered “ Alva’s” name 
notorious to the end of time. 


PROGRESS OF SLAUGIITER. 


The messenger who brought to Margaret the royal per- 
mission to resign the regency delivered to Alva his commission 
as captain-general of the Netherlands, This would place 
the duke, as Philip wrote to him, beyond the control of the 
council cf finance, in the important matter of the confisca- 
tions. It raised him, indeed, not only above that council, 
but above every other council in the country. It gave him 
an authority not less than that of the sovereign himself, 
And Alva prepared to stretch this to an extent greater than 
any sovereign of the Netherlands had ever ventured on. 
The time had now come to put his terrible machinery into 
operation. The regent was gone, who, if she could not 
curb, might at least criticise his actions. The prisons were 
full ; the processes were completed. Nothing remained but 
to pass sentence and to execute. On the 4th of January, 
1568, we find eighty-four persons sentenced to death at 
Valenciennes, on the charge of having taken part in the late 
movements,—religious or political. On the 20th of Febru- 
ary, ninety-five persons were arraigned before the council of 
blood, and thirty-seven capitally convicted. On the 20th of 
March, thirty-five more were condemned. The governor's 
emissaries were out in every direction. “ I heard that preach- 
ing was going on at Antwerp,” he writes to Philip, 
“and I sent my own provost there, for I cannot trust the 
authorities. He arrested a good number of heretics. They 
will never attend another such meeting. The magistrates 
complain that the interference of the provost was a violation 
of their privileges. The magistrates may as well take it 
patiently.” The pleasant manner in which the duke talks 
over the fate of his victims with his master may remind one 
of the similar dialogues between Petit Andrés and Louis the 
Eleventh, in “Quentin Durward.” The proceedings in 
Ghent may show the course pursued in the other cities. 
Commissioners were sent to that capital, to ferret out the 
suspected. No less than a hundred and forty-seven were 
summoned before the council at Brussels. Their names were 


cried about the streets, and posted up in placards on the 
_ public buildings. Among them were many noble and wealthy 
| individuals. 
| certain the wealth of the parties. 


The officers were particularly instructed to as- 
Most of the accused con- 
trived to make their escape. They preferred flight to the 
chance of an acquittal by the bloody tribunal—though flight 


_ involved certain banishment and confiscation of property. 


Eighteen only answered the sammons by repairing to Brussels. 


and without exception, were sentenced to death! Five or 


| six of the principal were beheaded, the rest perished on the 


gallows. 
Impatient of what seemed to him a too tardy method of 
following up his game, the duke determined on a bolder 
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movement, and laid his plans for driviaga goodly number of 
victims into his toils at ouce. He fixed on Ash Wednesday 
for the time—the beginning of Lent, when men, after the 
Carnival was past, would be gathered soberly in their own 
dwellings. The officers of justice entered their premises at 
dead of night; and no less than five hundred citizens were 
dragged from their beds and hurried off to prison. They 
all received sentence of death! “I have reiterated the sen- 
tence again and again,” he writes to Philip, “for they tor- 
ment me with inquiries whether in this or that case it might 
not be commated for banishment. They weary me of my 
life with their importunities.” He was not too weary, how- 


ever, to go on with the bloody work; for in the same letter | 


we find him reckoning that three hundred heads more must 
fall before it will be time to talk of a general pardon. It 
was common, says an old chronicler, to see thirty or forty 





persons arrested at once. The wealthier burghers might be | 


seen with their arms pinioned behind them, dragged at the 
horse’s tail to the place of execution. The poorer sort were 
not even summoned to take their trial at Brussels. Their 
cases were despatched at once, and they were*hung up with- 
out further delay in the city or in the suburbs. Brandt, in 
his “ History of the Reformation,” has collected many particu- 
lars respecting the persecution, especially in his own parish 
of Holland, during that “ reign of terror.” Men of lower 
consideration when dragged to prison were often cruelly tor- 
tured on the rack, to extort confessions, implicating them- 
selves or their friends. ‘The modes of death adjudged by 
the bloody tribunal were various. Some were beheaded with 
the sword—a distinction reserved, as it would scem, for per- 
sons of condition. Some were sentenced to the gibbet, and 
others to the stake. The last punishment, the most dread- 
fal of all, was confined to the greater offenders against 
religion. But it seems to have been left much to the caprice 
of the judges, sometines even of the brutal soldiery who 
superintended the executions. At least we find the Spanish 
soldiers on one occasion, in their righteous indignation, 
throwing into the flames an unhappy Protestant preacher 
whom the court had sentenced to the gallows, 

The soldiers of Alva were many of them veterans who 
had borne arms against the Protestants under Charles V. 
—comrades of the men whio at that very time were hunting 
down the natives of the new world, and slaughtering 
them by thousands in the name of religion. With them 
the sum and substance of religion were comprised in a blind 
faith in the Romish Church, and in uncompromising hostility 
to the heretic. The life of the heretic was the most accept- 
able sacrifice that could be offered to Jehovah. With hearts 
thus seared “ by fanaticism, and made callous by long famili- 
arity with human suffering,” they were the very ministers to 
do the bidding of such a master as the Duke of Alva. 


Even this bloody Alva was a more feeling or a 
more honovrable man than his master, Philip of 
Spain, whose zeal for the church was incited partly 
by his greed. Alva reminded the king of the 
services rendered to the Crown by Egmont, and 
earnestly, even piteously, requested the restoration 
of his lands to his widowed Countess and her 
numerous family. Philip replied ultimately by a 
pension, which was a pittance. 

Margaret had ordered the reform churches to be 
levelled with the ground—the Romanist churches 
to be purified, and re-opened—the Protestant 
children to be re-baptized, according to the Roman 
ritual, and the Protestant schools to be closed — 
before the arrival of Alva. The reformed worship 
was interdicted in Antwerp, and generally over the 
country, and “that of the Romish church, with its 
splendid ritual, was established in its place.” Per- 
secution is said never to be successful. That 
sentiment is repeated like the cuckoo’s notes, or 
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the owlet’s scream, with perfect confidence, and 
the slightest possible proof of its accuracy. Per- 


| secution is never successful on the solitary ground 


advanced in its behalf. The advocates of the 
Inquisition in the Netherlands, in Rome, and in 
Spain, supported their views by the argument that 
it is better, more humane, and wiser, that a few 
persons should be destroyed, than that nations 
should perish eternally. They held that salvation 


_ was impossible out of the Roman Catholic church. 


They persecuted a few persons, or the existing 
generation, in order to prevent the everlasting Joss 
of many persons, or of future, and tien unseen, 
waves of mankind. The suppression of the re- 
formed doctrine by fire aud foree—even by 
fraud, often—was, with them, the means to the 
glory of God and the good of men. This was their 
argument, their doctrine, their profession —and 
many were sincere. 

Margaret of Parma, immediately after the paci- 
fication of Antwerp, issued an edict applicable to 
all the population under her regency; and by it, 
“ All who had publicly preached, or who had per- 
formed the religious exercises after the Protestant 
manner ; all who had furnished the places of meet- 
Ing, or had harboured or aided the preachers; all 
printers of heretical tracts, or artists, who, with 
their pencil, had brought ridicule on the Church of 
Rome,—all, in short, who were guilty of these or 
similar iniquities, were to be punished with death, 
or confiscation of property.” ‘This persecution 
might have satisfied Philip of Madrid and Pius of 
Rome,and rendered altogether supererogatory the 
journey of Alva; yet it was not by these bloody 
men deemed quite up e mark. Margaret was, 
notwithstanding her cMlelties to Protestants, a par- 
ticular person in her own forms. When the people 
of Antwerp were subdued, partly by the influence of 
the Prince of Orange, Margaret, we are told by 
Mr. Prescott, made a public entry “ with all be- 
coming pomp.” She “passed through the files of 
the soldiery, along the principal streets; ” and was 
applauded by “the fickle populace ;” and “ thus 
cheered on her way, the regent proceeded first to 
the cathedral, where Ze Deum was chanted, and on 
her knees she returned thanks to the Almighty, 
that this great city had becu restored, without 
battle or bloodshed, to the king and the true faith.” 
The historian supports his statements invariably 
by his authority ; and it is possible, even probable, 
from the original, that the devotion of the regent 
was a personal rather than a publie act. The 
authority is Strada de Bello Belgico, vol. 1, page 
328, and the words are :— 

Egit ipsa privatim magnse Virgini grates, quod ejus ope 
tantam urbem sine preelio ac sanguine, Religioni Kegique 
reddidisset. 

Although in classic times the word privatia 
was applied to particular acts of a semi-public 
character, yet we are willing to believe that this 
author, writing after the reformation, used the 
adverb in its common sense; and that Margaret's 
thanksgiving was an act of devotion, and not 
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merely a spectacle. In quoting her edict, we ex- 
pressed our opinion that for severity it might have 
satisfied Pius and Philip; but on its publication at 
Madrid, “it caused great dissatisfaction,” and the 
king pronounced it “indecorous, illegal, and 
altogether repugnant to the true spirit of Christi- 
anity.” We could not find words to express more 
aptly the faults of the document; but the judg- 
ment of Philip opposed its leniency. It was not 
adequately severe. It did not oppose private 
worship. Its enactments could be enforced by the 
ordinary tribunals. It left no work for the In- 
quisition, and therefore it was “indecorous.” <A 
man and his family could still together worship 
God at their fire-side, and therefore it was “ re- 
pugyant to the true spirit of Christianity.” 

We return to our examination of the common 
error, that “ persecution accomplishes its object.” 
It often accomplishes its negative, and never 
effects its positive object. It secures the suppression 
of one faith, but not the triumph of any other 
form of living religion. The reformed religion 
was crushed in some provinces of Flanders. Ant- 
werp, Brussels, Valenciennes, are now inhabited by 
Romanist populations. The Huguenots of France 
are chiefly represented by Englishmen or Swiss— 
their descendants, who have mixed with another 
race, and speak another tongue. But those per- 
secutors who vehemently and zealously sought the 
salvation of souls through the dungeons, the fiery 
furnaces, and the racks of the Inquisition, lived not 
to witness that suppression of all true faith which 
they had effected. A Roman Catholic, attached 
sincerely to his creed—such a man as Bossuet, as 
we remarked in a previous article—could not be 
satisfied with the fashionable apathy of Brussels, 
or the infidelity of France; yet they are the 
progeny Of the Inquisition and of persecution. 

We must not blame entirely, or censure exclu- 
sively, the house of Castile for these horrible events. 
Even Philip was charged with apathy by Pius. 
Alva was at last sent by Philip in consequence of 
a Special embassy despatched to Madrid from Rome, 
with a’ rebuke for delay, which even the king took 
in bad part. The Pope, professing to be the vice- 
gerent of the Saviour on earth, forgot His words 
—‘“ My kingdom is not of this world. If my king- 
dom were of this world, then would my servants 
fight.” Or his preceding words—“ Thinkest thou 
that I cannot now pray to my Father, and he shall 
presently give me more than twelve legions of 
angels?” If the advancement of any form of 
Christianity could be lawfully attempted by force, 
then “more than twelve legions of angels’’ would 
do its Author’s pleasure now, as they will perform 
His will hereafter. 

We have seen the ruthless manner in which 
Alva carried out his instructions; but zeal for the 
faith was not a stronger principle with him than 
zeal for the revenue. He wrote to Philip thus— 
“He would have every man feel that any day his 
house might fall about his ears. Thus private 
individuals would be induced to pay larger sums 





by way of composition for their offences.” This 
soldier and statesman proposed—as even the con- 
fiseating power did not supply his treasury with 
sufficient rapidity—that a tax of one per cent. 
should be levied on all property, personal and real. 
As a financier he was in advance of his time, and 
the secret which was supposed to have been 
possessed by Pitt, and in our own day by Peel, of 
balancing deficits, was familiar to Alva. The 
Flemings disliked the scheme, and that “ Metal 
Duke” found more difficulty with one per cent. of 
direct taxation, than with a change of religion. 
After the execution of the Counts Egmont and 
Hoorne, when the council at Madrid congratulated 
themselves and their master on the progress of the 
work, Granvelle, then a cardinal, but who had been 
a subordinaje to Margaret in the management of 
the Netherlands, inquired if the Duke “ had also 
drawn into his net the silent one?” On being 
answered in the negative, “then,” said he, “if he 
has has not caught him he has caught nothing.” 
Alva had not caught him. He was residing upon 
his property in Germany, and compliments or 
threats were alike wasted upon the wary prince. 
The confiscation of his property in the Netherlands 
did not materially move his purpose. He was still 
a man of ample means and had many relatives 
possessed of great wealth. The theft of his son, 
and his transportation to Spain, in the light of an 
hostage, may have damped his energy for a time. 
The persecution in the Netherlands, however, 
touched the heart of Europe, and irritated the Pro- 
testants of Germany. The emperor remonstrated 
ywith Philip in vain. Many of the king’s best 
subjects abandoned his dominions to escape from 
the reign of terror. To the emigrants, and to those 
who continued disaffected at home, the Prince of 
Orange was the only statesman of promise. The 
people of Antwerp offered to pay him double the 
value of his plate if he would coin it to raise funds. 
William carried on correspondence with all the 
Protestant powers. ‘“‘Culemborg, Hoogstraten, Louis 
of Nassau,” and other nobles of the emigration, 
contributed largely to the cost of a war. The 
prince himself sent his jewels to the market and 
his plate to the mint. He issued a justification of 
his proceedings, and assembled an army in April, 
1568. This army was divided into four corps— 
one, chiefly French Huguenots, under Cocqueville, 
crossed the frontier in the direction of Artois; but, 
being met by a detachment of French soldiers, the 
Huguenots flung down their arms, and Cocqueville, 
with the principal officers of the force, perished on 
the scaffold. The second corps, under Hoogstraten, 
were beaten by Sancho Davila, and those rebel 
lords who were taken prisoners were executed at 
Brussels. A third corps, under Louis of Nassau 
and Count Adolphus, the brothers of the Prince 
of Orange, passed the northern borders, in the 
neighbourhood of Groningen. William himself 
“ established his head-quarters in the neighbourhood 
of Cleves,” from which he could support either of 
the divisions, as necessity arose. The fate of 
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Coequeville and his companions has been stated. 
Hoogstraten, although beaten, made good his 
junction with the Prince of Orange by a rapid 
retreat. Louis of Nassau fared better. He pene- 
trated into the province of Groningen; but, being 
met by Count Aremberg, a Flemish general, who 
commanded a division of Spaniards, and being 
doubtful of his men, he established himself before 
the convent of Heyligerlee, with a sloping bank in 
front, sinking down to the margin of an extensive 
morass, and a hill upon the left, which sheltered 
his infantry from the Spanish fire. The cavalry, 
under his brother, Count Adolphus, were upon the 
right, with orders to charge the Spaniards when 
they passed the morass. 

Count Aremberg was desirous of waiting the 
advance of Count Megen, with Philip’s horse, 
before commencing a general engagement; but 
the Spanish infantry were at that time considered 
the best disciplined soldiers of Europe, who de- 
spised their opponents alike as heretics and irre- 
gulars. They demanded permission to strike down 
the heretics. They taunted the Flemish general 
with disloyalty to their crown, and treachery to 
their cause. In an evil hour—it was near his last 
—he listened to their entreaties and reproaches, 
and fought 


THE BATTLE OF HEYLIGERLEE. 


Crying out that they should soon see if he were a traitor, 
Count Aremberg put himself at the head of his little army, 
and marched against the enemy. His artillery, meanwhile, 
which he had posted on his right, opened a brisk fire on 
Louis’s left wing, where, owing to the nature of the ground, 
it did little execution. 

Under cover of this fire, the main body of the Spanish 
infantry moved forward; and, as their commander had fore- 
seen, the men soon became entangled in the morass; their 
ranks were thrown into disorder; and when at length, after 
long and painful efforts, they emerged on the firm ground, 
they were more spent with toil than they would have been 
after a hard day’s march. Thus jaded, and sadly in dismay, 
they were at once assailed in front by an enemy who, con- 
scious of his own advantage, was all fresh and bot for action. 
Notwithstanding their distressed condition, Aremberg’s sol- 
diers maintained their ground for some time, like 
men unaccustomed to defeat. At length Louis ordered 
the cavalry on his right to charge Aremberg’s flank. 
This unexpected movement, occurring at a critical mo- 
ment, decided the day. Assailed in front and in flank, 
hemmed in by the fatal morass in the rear, the Spaniards 
were thrown into utter confusion. In vain their gallant 
leader, proof against danger, though not against the taunts 
of his followers, endeavoured to rally them. His horse was 
killed under him ; and as he was mounting another, he re- 
ceived a shot from a foot soldier, and fell mortally wounded 
from his saddle. The rout now became general. Some 
took to the morass, and fell into the hands of the victors. 
Some succeeded in cutting their way through the ranks of 
their assailants, While many more lost their lives in the 
attempt. The ground was covered with the wounded and 
the dead. The victory was complete. Sixteen handred of 
the enemy were left on the fatal field. In the imagination 
of the exile thirsting for vengeance, it might serve in some 
degree to balance the bloody roll of victims whom the piti- 
less duke had sent to their account. Nine pieces of artillery, 
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Yet as serious a loss as any inflicted on the the Spaniards 
was that of their brave commander. His corpse, disfigured 
by wounds, was recognised amid a heap of the slain, by the 
insignia of the Golden Fleece, which he wore round his 
neck, and which Louis sent to the prince his brother, as a 
proud trophy of his vietory. The joy of the conquerors 
was dimmed by one mournfal event, the death of Count 
Adolphus of Nassau, who fell bravely fighting at the head of 
his troop, one of the first victims in the war of the revolution. 
He was a younger brother of William, only twenty-seven 
years of age. But he had already given promise of those 
heroic qualities which proved him worthy of the generous 
race from which he sprang. 

The battle was fought on the twenty-third of May, 1568. 
On the day following, Count Megen arrived with a reinforce- 
ment; too late to secure the victory, but not, as it proved, 
too late to snatch the fruits of it from the victors, By a 
rapid movement, he succeeded in throwing himself into the 
town of Groningen, and thus saved that important place 
from falling into the hands of the patriots. 

The tidings of the battle of Heyligerlee caused a great 
sensation through the country. While it raised the hopes o 
the malcontents, it filled the Duke of Alva with indignation 
—the greater, as he perceived that the loss of the battle was 
to be referred mainly to the miscondact of his own soldiers. 
He saw with alarm the disastrous effect likely to be produced 
by so brilliant a success on the part of the rebels, in the very 
beginning of the struggle. The hardy men of Friesland 
would rise to assert their independence. The Prince of 
Orange, with his German levies, would unite with his vic- 
torious brother, and, aided by the inhabitants, would be in 
condition to make formidable head against any force that 
Alva could muster. It was an important crisis, and called 
for prompt and decisive action. The duke, with his usual 
energy, determined to empioy no ageut here, but to take the 
affair into his own hands, concentrate his forces, and march 


in person against the enemy. 

The historian says, “ Yet there were some things 
he deemed necessary to be done, if it were only for 
their effect on the public mind, before entering on 
the campaign.” The public execution of Egmont 
and Hoorne, of which we have copied the account in 
a former page, was one of those things. The battle 
of Heyligerlee was fought in May, 1568; and in 
the month of June following, the Counts Egmont 
and Hoorrie were executed at Brussels. For this 
step, Mr. Prescott endeavours to account, upon the 
supposition, that Alva’s “appetite for vengeance 
may have been sha by mortification at the 
reverse his arms had lately experienced; and he 
may have felt that a blow like the present would 
be the most effectual to humble the arrogance of 
the nation.” But the historian asserts farther, that 
the doom of those unfortunate noblemen was pro- 
nounced “in Madrid, before Alva began his march.” 
He holds, at least, that this opinion admits no doubt. 
Alva had mistaken the Flemings. He expected 
that they would readily return to their allegiance 
upon the issue of a general amnesty. He esti- 
mated the stubborn character of the men by a 
false standard. A noble and a soldier, he despi 
the peaceable pursuits of the manufacturer and the 
merchant—among whom the deaths of Egmont and 
Hoorne left a feeling of implacable hatred to their 
persecutors. The Councillor Hessels, a Fleming, 


who, according to public opinion, was to 

draft the sentence of these nobles, was, years 

afterwards, apprehended and The 
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Romans, were slow—far too tedious for vengeance ; | 
and when Hessels had lingered for one year in| 
prison, the mob anticipated justice by the adminis- | 
tration of Lynch law, and hanged him on a tree. 
His executioners belonged to the men of Ghent. The 
writers of a subsequent date called them roffians. 
And what thea is the proper name of Alva, Philip, | 
Pius, and all the miscreants in power, who turned 
this mob into ruffians? Rulers frequently have 
not only their own cruelties to answer, but also 
those deeds of hatred which they provoke. 

Mr. Prescott breaks sharp off from the affairs of 
the Netherlands at the moment when they have 
become intensely interesting, and closes his second 
volume with two beautifully told episodes of Philip’s 
life. The first concerns his wars with the Moors and 
the Turks ; and includes the celebrated defence of 
Malta, by its knights, against the Turks, under 
Mustapha, who was ordered by Solyman, the 
Sultan, to take the island at any cost. The 
second relates the curious history of Don Carlos’s 
life, and the painful story of his death—poisoned, 
as no reason is left to doubt, by the orders of his 
father. We trust that the American historian will 
not, like Macaulay, keep us waiting six years for 
his third volume; but, although it may appear 
much earlier, yet we cannot afford to leave the 
story of the Netherlands in this unfinished state. 

Father Paul, in his history of the Council of 
Trent, says, that fifty thousand persons perished in 
the perscutions of Charles V. in the Netherlands. 
Grotius makes the number one-hundred thousand 
sufferers. Charles at last became weary of slaying, 
and left the work to Philip. His progress during 
Margaret’s regency, and, subsequently, under Alva’s 
supremacy, formed the rebellion, which had its first 
marked success in front of the convent of Heyli- 
gerlee; but Alva, after the execution of Egmont 
and Hoorne, marched against Louis of Nassau, and 
defeated him before William could effect a junction 
with his brother. The central army of the Prince, 
increased by fugitives from the divisions of Hoogs- 
traten and Louis of Nassau, advanced into Brabant 
up to Tillemont, against Alva; but he declined a 
battle, trusting to the penury of his opponent; and 
his soldiers, instructed by the fate of Aremberg, did 
not press for an engagement. William was com- 
pelled by want to disband the principal part of his 
army, and trust for success to more desultory 
efforts. ‘The Dutch were easily inured to the sea, 
and some of William’s followers, acting, probably, 
as privateers, armed small vessels to seize Spanish 
property. This trade could not be profitable until 
they had a port of refuge, and they surpis€d Brill, 
“tho key of Holland.” This success gave to the 
insurgents a basis of operations by land and water. 
The insurrection became general. Flushing and 


Vere fell into the power of the Prince of Orange. 
Within a few months after the capture of Brill, 
the provinces of Holland, Zealand, Overyssel, 
Guelderland, and Friesland acknowledged his 
authority. Still the contest was severe, and four 





years four months exactly had passed from the 
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battle of Ueyligerlee, until the States were able to 
hold a convention, at Dort, where their deputies 
met on the 15th September, 1572, and levied 
taxes for the support of the public forees, which 
were placed under the control of the Prince of 
Orange—not as king, but as statholder ; and the 
free exercise of the reformed religion was estab- 
lished. Alva, being foiled in all his attempts to 
conciliate or to subdue the people, was recalled by 


Philip. The mild Emperor of Germany, Maxi- 


milian, then offered his mediation, and a congress 
was held at William’s town of Breda; but the 
meeting did not produce a pacification. The war 
went onwards, and the Spaniards, guilty of san- 
guinary excesses, were repaid by wretchedness and 
woes. ‘Towards the close of 1576, a confederacy 
of ali the provinces was formed at Ghent, where 
Protestants and Romanists alike bound themselves 
to exercise toleration and repel the foreign or 
Spanish armies. The death of Maximilian, of 
Austria, complicated the position of the Flemings, 
for his successor was not equally well disposed to 
toleration; and the subsequent hostilities were in 
some measure merged in the grand contest between 
the Protestants under Gustavus of Sweden, and 
the adherents of Rome under Wallenstien. The 
united provinces were recognised by the other 
powers of Europe except Spain, as a distinct re- 
public, separate from the Netherlands, at an early 
date in that great struggle; but Spain only 
acknowledged the independence of Holland in 
1648. The Dutch continued a Protestant people, 
distinguished as Calvinists from the Lutherans 
of Germany. ‘Their energy was remarkable. The 
extent of their provinces was not much larger 
than Wales, yet their independence has been main- 
tained, and a nation of two and a half millions of 
persons subsist comfortably, and even thrive among 
their beds of tulips, and fields of flax and wheat, 
somewhat under the level of the German Ocean. 
Their colonies comprise some of the finest islands 
of the west and kingdoms in the east. Their 
fleets were the masters of the channel and the seas 
for many years, and even since their supremacy 
was destroyed at Camperdown they have presented 
a formidable force of gallant and good seamen, 
whom we would rather meet as allies than as 
enemies. Their merchants are still the most enter- 
prising class of traders on the European continent ; 
for always commerce has followed civil and re- 
ligious freedom to their home. 

The fate of the Netherlands was very different. 
They passed from Spain to the house of Austria. 
Their towns declined in pcpulation, and their 
people in skill. Thev ceased to be commercial, 
and were chiefly agricultural; while manufactures 
continued to engage the strength and time of the 
inhabitants in some of the towns. The revolution 
incorporated them with France; and Napoleon’s 
dream of rendering Autwerp the commercial and 
naval metropolis of the continent was nearly 
realised. His ambition frustrated this and other 
noble objects which that ambition had originated. 
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The Netherlands were again united to Holland at | called; but history teaches us in stern language, 
ihe peace of 1815, under the house of Orange. on every page, the price that “ peoples” pay for 
This re-union only continued for sixteen or seven- thrones, when they allow those who occupy 
teen years. ‘The insurrection of Belgium was | them to use the influence of sovereignty for the 
undoubtedly encouraged by Britain and France, to aggrandisement of friends and the support of 
obtain a throne for Leopold of Cobourg and the | relatives. The house of Castile have cost Europe 
daughter of the French king. This disastrous | the lives of a million of men, cut down in the 
policy of the Whigs, who were then subservient to | prime of manhood; and the eloquence of Prescott 
the court, destroyed the hope of forming a great | will not describe, in his closing volumes, that which 
nation on the western shores of Europe; for Bel- | his research can never discover—a single benefit 
gium is open at any hour to the French, when they | conferred upon the world by this race of frantic 
may be inclined to march an army into its terri- | fanatics, sufficient to expiate the blood, or to repay 
tories. ‘The deed done cannot, however, be re- ' the life, of the meanest mau among that million. 
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A TALE. 


O you, 

Earth’s tender and impassionate few ! 
Take courage to entrust your love 
To Him, so named, who guards above 

Its ends, and sha!) fulfi', 
Breaking the narrow prayers, that may 
Betit your narrow hearts, away 

In His broad-loving will! 


Flizabeth Barritt Browning. 





CHAPTER I. 
JIREN COTTAGE, 
It was mid-autumn. The dying beauty of the 
year was gathering her mantle of golden leaves 
slowly about her, with gentle moanings of the 


south-wind, and George Lambe took the breath | 


from her lips with passionate delight, as he passed 


the last row of new suburban cotteges. If he had | 
known who was likely to be set down within half | 


an hour at the “ William Pitt,” at whose execrable 
staiue he had just smiled, he would have waited 
and given ber his arm up the hill. On his right 
hand were gentlemen’s villas, tco many of them 


_hospitably ; and how often would the angel think 
it necessary to steal the golden goblet?” ..... 
Then he checked himself, and turned cheerily to 
the scene on his left hand, where were open fields 
slightly undulating, and dotted with those cropped 

and shaven trees, which he often told me were his 
horror, but which now only made bim smile and 
compare them in bis mind to the legs of a French 
poodle. 

Soon he came to a small row of wooden hats, 
called by courtesy cottages, built of overlapping 
planks that suggested to George a section of a fan 
of a female Titan. Every pane in the window of 


built in what, for want of a better name, I must | one of them was crammed with a miscellany of 
call the gin-palace order of architecture, with cre- | apples, nuts, and sweetstuff. All the doors were 


scents of smooth gravel enclosing trim lawns, and — 


open, and inside were small round tables with 


leading up to pompous porticos, guarded by cou- | premature teas, set out on paradisiacally painted 


chant lions, and flanked by geraniums in large vases. 
The gardens, resplendent with asters, dablias, and 
hollyhocks, were skirted by paddocks that ran into 
the open country beyond. Now and then, a maid, 


trays. After the cottages came a road be- 
tween embanked hedge-rows, and then, at a 


sudden bend, a small lake, with steps going 
down into the water, where dead leaves floated 





with a ribanded baby in white, appeared at an 


by hundreds, or, driven bysthe wind into a 


upper window, and humanised the scene; and | corner, lay huddled over each other in a compact 


once or twice a very genteel-looking cart from the 


mass, like the bay-leaves at the top of the fig-drum 


city he had recently left, assured George Lambe, if | you open at Christmas, amid the acclamations of 
he needed assurance, that the dwellers in these | the children, who have no pity for the finger you 
extremely “detached” residences had human wants | have torn with the nail in the lid. In the centre 
and cares, and relations of a practical character | of the lake was a great weeping willow on a toy 
with the world at a distance. Yet he thought they | island: its branches were streaming like flags in 
must look as grimly and forbiddingly to a starving | the breeze, and hiding the board nailed to it, on 
wretch on tramp, as would a moated castle, with a | which was incribed in letters of the largest size, 
porteullis showing its shark’s teeth over the draw- | and in white on a black ground, a caution against 
bridge. “In how many of these mansions,” | fishing; which was perhaps the reason why there 
mused George, “ would Paruell’s hermit be received | was a little boy at every other yard, with fishing 
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rod and basket, just as if there had been no pro- 
hibition at all. Opposite the lake, beyond a field 
which contained a hay-stack or two, a pond with | 
ducks, and a barn, arose a hill of mathematical | 
convexity, whose summit was crowned with a solitary 
stumpy tree, which reminded George,—-cockney | 
that he was !—of the ball at the top of the Monu- 
ment, And then his path lay at the left hand 
side of a churchyard forming the angle of two 
roads, and continued between hedge-rows and tall 
trees that almost met overhead, with fields on both 
sides. Sometimes, when the ground on either 
hand rose rapidly, only the top of a tree would be 
seen above the summit of the green elevation, and 
George would notice the vague, almost infinite, 
suggestions which arose in his mind when he saw 
this. After climbing a steep ascent through a 
wood, he found himself at the top of a hill, from 
which he could look down upon the city, with its 
darkly-rising dome, and a prospect which covered 
portions of several counties. In one direction he 
could see the river and the shipping, and at his 
feet was an undulating country, where the lines of 
undulation intersected each other in such a way as 
to make the few houses which dotted the scene 
look out of the perpendicular, like the church 
towers in a girl’s drawing book, And there he 
paused and rested ; partly because he did not want 
to rush hurried and warm into Jireh cottage, 
partly because he was only in the uncertain spring- 
time of his intimacy there, and did not wish to be 
too early. His restlessness had tempted him abroad 
so soon, and he loved the walk. He leaned against 
a tree with the soft wind on his flushed face, and 
watched the changes in the sky, and the shifting 
light and shade that played over wood and hill, 
while heavy, smoke coloured clouds came rolling up 
from the horizon, and left the whole verge of the 
heavens of a pale greenish-blue. After a while, he 
roused himself, and walked very quietly to Jireh 
cottage, which had little to distinguish it from 
other suburban cottages, beyond the name, and a 
very beautiful laburnum tree in front, 

Mr. Lambe found Mrs. Dorrien alone, with 
needlework in ler lap, and Romaine’s ‘ Walk and 
Triumph of Faith” upon the table. She received 
him with unaffected, but rather subdued, kindness, 
and hoped he had not got wet in going home the 
last time he was there. Mrs. Dorrien was a sub- 
dued woman altogether, with little self-assertion 
and no suspiciousness—cxcellently adapted, as far 
as her own happiness was concerned, for the wife 
of a strong-minded man like Mr. Dorrien. For 
him it was not so well. He needed, for his soul’s 
health, a partner who could have rounded off his 
too angular and rigid character, by the attrition of 
an active resolution, tempered with love. An 
active resolution was what Mrs. Dorrien lacked ; 
but there was a geuial simplicity about her which 
always refreshed the heart of George Lambe, and 
he sat there—not uneasily, great as was the gulf 
between them—playing with her scissors, and 





studying her face with a kindly interest, till she 





caught him in the act of gazing, and almost coloured 
up at the arch smile that lurked in hiseyes. Like 
many good, innocent women, she found her admi- 
ration of superior men could never quite lose itself 
in a frank, unconscious regard. She stood in awe 
of them, and now betrayed the thought that her 
daughter could talk better than she could, and 
that she would rather be one of three when Mr. 
Lambe, was present. 

“Grace will be down directly,” she said, and in 
the kindest quasi-apologetic tone. 

“0,” ... said George ; thinking to himself— 
“ How came that Olympian creature to be dropped 
down Jere?” A not altogether comfortable sen- 
sation prevented his saying anything more to the 
purpose. He wondered whether Mrs. Dorrien, 
unsuspecting as she was, would have mentioned 
Grace in that frank way, if she had known that, 
without Grace, his evening would have been blank. 
Yet, what could he do? He could not say “ Dear 
lady, I like you, and am even catholic enough in 
my appreciation to understand and respect your 
husband ; but I came hither to see Grace.” He 
could not say this, though we might surely augur 
well for his career, at the opening of our story, 
when we may safely assert that so hateful was any 
reserve to his open, demonstrative nature, that he 
would gladly have said this, if it had been possible. 
But we had better refrain from augury. George 
glanced over the heavy, but eminently respectable 
furniture of the room, and at last observed, of a 
Parian cast of Dorothea on the mantel-piece (which 
he thought would be rather a romantic fancy for 
Mr. Dorrien) —“I think that was not here when I 
called last.’’ 

“No,” said Mrs. Dorrien, “ it is a present from 
one of Grace’s friends.” 

George had guessed that; but lhe wanted 
to make her talk of Grace, and he was always 
amused to hear the way in which “ Grace’s friends’’ 
were spoken of at the cottage ; by her mamma, with 
a shy respect, as if Grace must know, but she did 
not; by her papa, with suppressed dislike; by 
both, as if they were outsiders, rather than even 
borderers. Yet Grace was, unawares, doing a 
better work than she thought. Involuntarily, she 
was the centre of attraction to a circle of erratic 
natures, who disliked the creed of Jireh Cottage, 
but felt the beneficent influence of her harmonious 
character ; and she held on her cheerful way, quiic 
unconscious that ‘“ Grace’s friends” were frequent 
topics of curtain discourse between papa and 
mamma, Instinctively, ‘Grace’s friends’”—that 
is, her peculiar friends, who were not also friends 
of the family—felt a want in themselves, and re- 
cognised in Grace the genial outgrowth of the 
lacking element. Some of them, I know, fancied 
that her piety was a thing of circumstance and 
association; but they were mistaken. It was 
deeply-rooted, and had more to do with the unity 
of her character than they could understand—more 
than some of them would have been pleased to 
understand. Mr. Lambe was not one of these, 














though I do not know waether Mr. Dorrien would 
even have handed him over to the “uxcovenanted 
mercies of God.” 

The walk of some women affects you like musical 
rhythm. Grace now stepped into the room with a 
movement that we will call axdantino maestoso, con 
poco brio, and as she stood there, with a broad-faced 
smile and an outstretched hand, it certainly seemed 
as if Mr. Lambe had not been far wrong in calling 
her an “ Olympian creature ;’” though her papa 
would have been very much shocked at such a 
pagan characterisation of the daughter who had only 
yesterday morning sat with him at the sacramental 
table, or, as old fashioned people call it, “the 
Ordinance.”’ Her head was slightly thrown back, 
and her dark hair, parted plainly from the forehead, 
fell in ungrudging curls behind her ears, and clasped 
her neck. The chiselling of the features was far 
from perfect, and the mouth was much too large ; 
but the frank, well-lit eye, beaming with courage 
and kindness from under the open forehead, might 
have belonged to Pallas Athene in her gentlest mood.” 

“ How do you do, Mr. Lambe?” said Grace, in 
a voice as clear as a bell, and with an air and 
carriage as buoyant and fresh as an April morning; 
and George, unable to take his eyes from her, 
auswered mechanically, and placed a chair, feeling 
as if he could have allowed her to set her imperial 
foot on his neck, and have risen a prouder man. 
For him, this unsophisticated English girl had 
brought sunshine and perfume into the apartment, 
aud a reverential, yet tumultuous, exhilaration into 
his heart. He had literally to “ gulp down ”’ his 
emotion, and the incongrous cousciousness that 
he had made a slight noise in doing so, recalled him 
to the commonplaces of the situation. 

“T have walked from the “ William Pitt,” said he. 
I was going to do so, but I met 
Mr. Lemaire in a phaeton, with a whole troop of 
children, whom he had taken out for a holiday, and 
he made me get up, and brought me home the 
nearest way.” 

“I do not think I have seen Mr, Lemaire.” 

“What! not yet? Poor old man: it is always 
ihe same story with him. ‘O, Mademoiselle, I 
have found him—lI have found him: you will make 
so good as to come and see him yesterday morn- 
ing!’ or, ‘O, Meess—O, Meess, he has stopped 
himself to-morrow in the night!’ ” 

“But who is ‘him?’ and why is he always 
stopping himself ? ’’ ‘ 

“That’s the Perpetual Motion. Besides his 
occupation with his models, he plays a chamber- 
organ most dismally, and makes marionnettes to 
give away to little children. Haven’t you seen 
him yet, Mr. Lambe? ‘Tall and thin, with gray 
hairs, very long aud flowing, aud a stiff walk ?” 

Mr. Lambe shook his head; but the fact that 
he did not know any one so familiar to Miss 
Dorrien recalled to his mind the recency of his 
acquaintance with her. Instinetively, he hurried 


the conversation away to a common ground of 


sympathy and intelligence. . 
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“Miss Dorrien, have you read Bryants’ 
‘Thanatopsis ? Isn’t it beautiful ?” asked George, 
with a boyish eagerness which it was not in his 
nature ever to lose. 

Mrs. Dorrien looked up from her work, and said, 
“Bryant’s what?” and George had to explain, 
after Grace had replied to him with a nod of vivid 
intelligence, which bore the same relation to the 
topic he had introduced that his shake of the head 
did to her talk of Mr. Lemaire. It struck a key- 
note of common feeling between them for the rest 
of the evening. Then little Jos came running in 
from the garden, and made friends with George, 
who loved children, and knew how to ingratiate 
himself with them. Jos was just four years old, 
and exactly like any gther boy—red, rampant, and 
alimentative. His being named Joshua made no 
difference whatever, neither did his being born and 
trained at Jireh Cottage. I know some storytellers 
would give such a child a face of precocious 
seriousness, and a timid or sulky reticence of man- 
ner; but that is all nonsense. You never see such 
boisterous little imps as in houscholds where the rod 
of iron is supposed to be in vogue. As for the 
name, suppose Grace had been named Kerenhap- 
puch—would that have altered her Olympian air, 
or the coquetry which now and then made her 
piquaate rather than imperial? I must not omit 
to say that she Aad coquetry—-which stole out in 
the carriage of her head, her love of praise, and 
her preferences among her friends. She was fond 
of glory; and if you have not forgotten your 
school-reading, you will know what I mean when I 
compare her, in this respect, to Aurelie, in Madame 
de Genlis’ “ Veillées du Chateau.” 

Jos, after being kissed several times by his 
sister, who was more than usually lavish of her 
kisses this evening, for a reason which you may 
perhaps be philosopher enough to understand, sat 
down rather seriously, and said he felt very cold; 
upon which mamma gathered him to her knee and 
cuddled him up. As for George and Grace, their 
time passed pleasantly enough. Dr. Johnson, 
describing a visit said, “Sir, we had talk.” That 
would describe George’s visit to Grace (the truth 
will out)—Sir, or Madam, these young people had 
talk; some of it not very wise, but all of it innocent 
as buttercups and daisies. 

“Mr. Fleming gave me the writing-case.” (One 
of Grace’s friends, thought George, with a slight 
pang of jealousy, which he instantly strangled as 
mean. ) 

“Is Mr. Fleming as much of a transcendentalist 
as Mr. Wade—does he talk Carlylese, and say 
‘earnest,’ and put energy in the place of good- 
ness?” 

“He does not stare, as you do, What do you 
do it for? You think it looks romantic and 
poetical.” 

“So it does,” said George, laughing, and quoting 
Leigh Hunt’s “ Feast of the Poets’’— 

And the faces of bards, glowing fresh from their skies, 

Came throngiog around, with inten(ness of eyes. 
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getting! (Jos !—don’t you tear that pattern.) 
We're a bard now—anything else, Sir ?” 

“I’m so dedfully hot!” exclaims Jos, beating 
an cperdu retreat from the table. 

“ Why, just now you said you were cold, dear 
hoy,” said Mr. Lambe, with some seriousness. 
“Let me look, and be a doctor. His eyes seem 
heavy, and rather bloodshot, Mrs. Dorrien—he 
must have caught a bad cold. Has he had the 
hooping-cough ?” 

“Q, Mr. Lambe! Mr. Dorrien would go mad if 
he were to have anything like that! 0, don’t, 
please! Jossy is’nt going to be ill, is he?” in- 
terposed his frightened mamma. 

“There’s papa! cried Grace, starting up and 
vanishing, only to reappear with papa, staggering 
under her manifold embrace, and talking in snatches 
between showering kisscs. He was shorter than 
Grace—who was very tall—and, being also stout, 
invariably reminded me of a Dutch cheese on the 
legs of the King of Clubs. He saluted George 
good-humouredly enough—he was always good- 
humoured enough on coming home—and soon 
became absorbed in Jossy. For many years after 
Grace was born, he had had no child; then came 
a boy, who died in early infancy ; another interval, 
and the child of his mature age, Joshua, appeared 
to console him, and to become the idol of his 
strong, but narrow affections—not indeed, to the 
displacement of Grace from her peculiar niche, but 
to the engrossment of much worship which she 
would otherwise have received. I suppose our 
friends, the storytellers before-named, would have 
made Mr. Dorrien a dark-complexioned man, with 
square forehead, bushy eyebrows, and iron-gray 
hair; but I cannot oblige them by adhering to 
their stock idea. Mr. Dorrien was plump, fresh- 
coloured, light-haired, and with eyebrows rather 
scanty than otherwise—not depressed, but elevated 
in the middle over nearly colourless eyes. You 
did not need to look twice to see that there was a 
deep reserve of rigidity in the man; but his tem- 
perament was florid, and he was superficially social 
und genial. Otherwise “Grace's friends” would 
have been fewer than they were, and George would 
never have won even a transient place in the cata- 
logue of les suspects. Mr. Dorrien was a chimney- 
corner man, and fond of his daughter and his boy 
—also, in a quiet way, of his wife. He was com- 
monly voted a very domestic person ; but he had 


uot, after all, the truce home-instinct, and there was | 


selfishness in his hugging of the fireside. I know 
many men, with even less of the home-feeling than 


GRACE PULNIEN. 


“Bless me!” says Grace; “how proud we're | 








topics in Mr. Dorrien’s presence : and Mr. Dorrien 
saw it, and despised him for it. Once, he grew en- 
thusiastie about a book. It was Lord Bacon’s 
Essays; and he made an unlucky quotation in illus- 
tration of his author’s happy use of similes-— 
“Suspicions amongst thoughts are like bats 


amongst birds; they ever fly by twilight.” George 
had actually no arriére-pensfe; but Mr. Dorrien 





Mr. Dorrien, who gain credit for being intensely | 


domestic, and “never Jeaving dear Mrs. Johnson 
alone of an evening,” just because they have the 
vis inertia of the selfish and slippered slave of 
personal comfort, and flinch frou going abroad. 
Now came tea, with Jossy on papa’s knee, and 
more gencral, but much less animated, talk. By 
anu unconscious act of acquiescence, George made 
an effort to refrain from his own peculiar set of 





thought he had, and remembered him for it. He 
was a shrewd,dry-witted map, and knew that George 
knew that he did not admire him, and that the 
mutual understanding was conscious on both sides. 

“Tt was al! very well of Goethe to say people are 
so schrecklich viel gelesen now-a-days, but it is only 
in shilling books; the good books nobody reads, 
or reading, remembers,” said George, addressing 
Grace, who understood something of German. 

“ What does that mean,” inquired mamma, with 
an air of inquisitive awe. 

“It means—so something or other well read, 
Mrs. Dorrien. I can’t translate the exact adverb 
to you.” Grace and her papa both frowned. George 
was sure to make some slip of this kind in the 
course of the evening—he always did; and Grace 
had once hinted to him, not apropos of anything 
particular, but in a general way, that he was very 
incautious. ‘ Incautious,” replied he; “not a 
bit. Iam the most cautious of men. I can do 
with impunity things that other people cannot do, 
Lecause 1 am so cautious. I bar the shutter, bolt 
the door, and sct the alarum, and then give myself 
up to the enjoyment of the moment.” Grace 
smiled, but secretly wished he would be more prac- 
tical and less metaphysical; people would persist 
in calling him lax and flippant. 

After Jos had made a triumplal disappearance 
for the night, there was a lull. There always is, 
after a child has been sent to bed, however large 
or boisterous the circle round the fireside. Mr. 
Dorrien kept dropping off into brief doses, aud 
the talk between George and Grace returned to 
Bryaut; for George kept quoting lines from the 
“Thanatopsis ” in a musing, underbreathed way. 

“What a capital criticism is that of Lowell’s 
on Bryant!” observed Grace—“ You know it, Mr. 
Lamhe ?” 

George repeated it, smiling :— 


Ile’s a Cowper condensed, by no craziness bitten, 
With the advantage that Wordsworth before him has written. 


and addcd—*“ But Bryant is more of an out-door 
man than was Cowper. Cowper loved the grecn- 
wood; but his was the love of a small tea-party 
man who never wholly tore himself away from the 
muffins on the shiny tripod, not that of a free 
forrester. Yet I love Cowper very dearly.” 

“Rio del Monte and Bolanos,” muttered Mr. 
Dorricn in his sleep, and starting, as if a fly had 
settled on his nose. 

“Dear me!” exclaimed Mrs. Dorrien, “ what 
can he mean? It is like the unknown tongues I 
ouce went to hear, when you were a baby, Grace.” 

Gcasge had a shrewd suspicion of what it meant, 





JibEH COTTAGE. 
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but merely said it sounded like the name of some | and “thai young man” knew it better than he 


place in South America to which, perhaps, Mr. 

Dorrien had been writing by to-day’s Brazil mail. 
Bye-and-bye, according to nightly and invariable 

cnstom, Mrs. Dorrien stepped up stairs to look at 


| 


| 


Jossy asleep, and see that he had not tossed the | 


clothes off his little cot, at her bed-side. Grace 
had drawn out, rather abruptly, a portfolio of draw- 
ings, and George had exchanged chairs, so as to be 
nearer to her, at the same moment. Moving 
simultaneously, they had brushed each other rather 
roughly, and laughed, with perhaps a slight con- 
sciousness, at the accidental contact. They turned 
over a watercolour sketch of a funeral procession 
by a market-cross, surrounded by women in high 
caps and strange kirtles. George began quoting 
Bacon again. “ ‘Men fear to die, as children to go 
into the dark ; yet to die is as natural as to be born, 
and to a little child one is perhaps as painful as 
the other.’ That is very well said, but I do not 
think Bacon had an affectionate nature. It is love 
that makes death bitter.’”’ He had been getting 
more close to Grace, and now removed farther off, 
so abruptly, that she raised her eyes im quiet sur- 
prise, intending to say, “How you dart about, 
Mr. Lambe ;’’ but she encountered such a look that 
she hastily dropped her eyelids, and held her peace. 
There was a dead silence, with ouly the ticking of 
the hall-clock, heard through the open door, to 
break it; but Mrs. Dorrien returned, as her husband 
roused again, and said, “Jos looks very flushed, 
and breathes very hard and hot, my dear—come 
aud see.” 

Now, if George had held his tongue, Mr. Dor- 
tien would have obeyed, and sent for a doctor on 
the spot. But George did not. He put in the 
most unhappy stroke ever made by mortal oar in a 
similar conjuncture, and said—‘ Do, Mr. Dorrien, 
seud for a doctor; I am sure Jos is ill—I noticed 
him before tea.” What did Mr. Dorrien think of 
the young man who had just before lugged in 
Lacon to convict him of crepuscular convictions ? 
Why, simply that he was playing a game, and 
trying to propitiate him by appearing interested in 
his pet. SogMr. Dorricn, without confessing his 
perversity to hinself of course, said—‘“ O, I know ; 
he has a slight cold—We’ll give him something in 
the morning’—and the rest of the evening wore 
heavily away, while an inflammation was rapidly 
tightening its grasp of Jossy’s little lungs. Grace 
lost her animation; Mr. Dorrien hated himself ; 
Mrs. Dorrien turned over Romaine. George soon 
rose to go, and the leave-takipg was not a nice, 
happy one—the only simple-hearted, unconscious 
person being Mrs. Dorrien. After family prayer — 
which was conducted with less unction than usual 
was over, Grace withdrew, after many kisses 
civen and received with papa, and a quieter em- 
brace with mamma. As her footsteps were heard 
retreating upstairs, Mr. Dorrien observed— 

“There is something very unsanctified about 
that young man.” There was, but the want of 
Sanctification was not where he believed it to be, 








did. Mrs. Dorrien was silent. 

“He must have a motive for coming here.” 

“ Motive, my dear; why should he have a motive, 
as you call it?” 

“ Well, a feeling then, which is worse than a 
motive.” 

“QO, my dear, there must be social intercourse ; 
of course, we have all our feelings.” 

“Yes, but I am thinking of Grace. What was 
that he said about skektick, or sheklic, or some- 
thing ? I’ll ask Jackson what it means, to-morrow. 
He must have a motive for coming so often. He 
notices Grace a good deal.” 

“T daresay he likes her, because she is clever,” 
replies mamma, rather proudly. “Of course, he 
likes her. If Grace were married ”>——— 

“Let her be married to whom she will, only in 
the Lord,” said Mr. Dorrien, quoting St. Paul, 
and lighting the bed-room candle. The subject 
dropped. 

Jossy breathed more quietly, and there were sleep 
and forgetfulness in Mr. Dorrien’s bed-room till 
midnight, when a sharp, stifled cry woke him up to 
find, by the dim, melancholy light of the nightlamp, 
Mrs. Dorrien bending over Jossy’s cot, “O, 
Joshua, go for Mr. Conyers!” And Joshua 
dressed and went at a madman’s pace, and brought 
Mr. Conyers, who ordered a mustard poultice, and 
staid a short while. Neither parent slept again 
that night. 

At breakfast—a hurried, dissipated meal, with 
everything looking strange and inverted—-Mrs. 
Dorrien, with red and sleepless eyes, pouring out 
acup of coffee, while Grace watched Jossy, said 
abstractedly—“ I do not believe that young man 
has any motive.” 

“Confound the young man!” ejaculated her 
husbaud. 

In a moment, Mr. Conyers and Grace entered 
the room together. “I saw Mr. Lambe as I went 
home last night,” said he. He had once met Mr. 
Lambe, and had noticed him because he could talk 
on medical subjects. 

“ Milk, papa?” inquired Grace, drowning the 
coffee, aud filling the saucer—with hot water. Then 
she kissed papa--the ouly hypocritical kiss she 
ever gave him; aud surely she may be forgiven 
for any device to hide her unaffected surprise and 
confusion. 

After she had reached her little white nest of a 
bedroom last night, she bad looked out of window 
upon the trees, and the roofs of the houses low 
dowu and white in the moonlight, and then taken 
up Bryant from her own private bookshelf :-— 


So live, that when thy summons comes to join 

The innumerable caravan that moves 

To that mysterious realm where each shall take 

ilis chamber in the silent halls of death, 

Thou go not, like the qaarry-slave at aight, 
Scourged to his dungeon ; but, susta‘ued and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave, 


Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams, 
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She could not read the lines without remembering 
him who had repeated them an hour or two ago, 
with so feeling a voice, without remembering that 

ionate look, and his words, “It is love that 
makes death bitter.” Without, a dog barked aloud, 
and a waggon went rumbling along the road, Then 
all was silent, as the tents of Sennacherib, after the 


Avenger had passed. She closed the window, and, 


after a brief space, during which we will leave 


her to herself, the dove slept sweetly with re- 
tarded breath and folded wing, to be wakened 
in the middle of the night by her father’s foot- 
step, and reminded that the bitterness of death is 
love. 


THE METROPOLIS OF AUSTRALIA. 


Ir was on a bleak afternoon in the month of 
June, 

“Bleak! “June!” cries the reader; “ why, 
Mr. Who-ever-you-are, you must be mad ?”’ 

I sincerely hope not; but, nevertheless, say 
what you will, Mr. Critic, in lattitude 33 the 
thermometer stood at 48 degrees; and it was on a 
June afternoon, too, and, what adds more to the 
extraordinary part of the story is, that the pre- 
ceding Christmas-day was suffocatingly hot, and, 
a few days after, the thermometer marked 140 
degrees in the sun. 

I can imagine the reader saying. “ Well, facts 
are stranger than fiction; but this beats all; it 
must be all stuff and nonsense. I have heard of 
hot Junes and cold Decembers; but rice cersa, 
that is too much to believe—its contrary to 
nature !” 

It is contrary, dear reader, to your English 
ideas; but then, “out here,” all goes by con- 
trarities. What say you of a country where pears 
are of wood, cherries grow with their stones outside, 
trees have given up the vulgar habit of growing 
bark, and chanticleer crows all night most perse- 
veringly, you seldom hearing him by day. All these 
and many more strange things take place in 
New South Wales. 

Australia altogether is a queer land, aud Sydney, 
its capital, is an extraordinary city,—extraordinary, 
not as many would suppose, because it is in a re- 
markable country, and partakes of its odd traits, 
but because it does the very contrary. Its massive 
stone buildings, its broad, gas-lighted streets, its 
immense quay, are so different from what any 
colony, so young, would be conceived to possess, 
that one is irresistibly led to call it a wonderful 
city. I said it was a bleak afternoon; a cutting 
southerly wind had set in, and was blowing its 
best ; people walked briskly along, and grumbled— 
and what Englishmen does not—about the weather ; 
the sky was overcast, and the sun was hid for the 
day—in short, the elements seemed, to a casual ob- 
server, to be determined to be as disagreeable as 
possible. But “it is an ill wind that blows no 
one any good,” and such was the case in this 
instance. A spectator might have observed the 
eager glances directed by some individuals to the 
Signal station, anxiously expecting to see one of 
those famous clippers, for which the Australian 








trade is so celebrated, signalled as being borne on 
to the harbour by the friendly though cold breeze ; 
and in these times, when each day is fraught with 
events of such world-wide importance, every one 
can understand his neighbour’s anxiety for news ; 
and fancy, reader, how increased must be that thirst 


' for news in Australia, when a blank of more than 


thirty days has to be filled up, and the mail 
vessel is some dozens of days over-due. Under such 
circumstances, bleak June days, and strong cold 
southerly winds, seem to lose almost all their dis- 
agreeable qualities. . 

When I say that Sydney is a wonderful city, 
it must not be supposed, because there are 
numbers of things which make it so, that, at the 
same time, there are not some others that do the 
contrary, in the shape of tumble-down huts, &c., 
relics of its darkest days. A slight sketch, however, 
of this southern metropolis may explain to the 
reader its actual condition, better than any general 
description. 

As we arrive from “ home, sweet home,” at the 
mouth of the port, a pilot comes on board to con- 
duct our barque up the harbour to the anchorage. 
He is not long on board before the boats of the daily 
papers follow to glean any later news that we may 
happen to bring; and perhaps our English papers, 
over a hundred days old, are eagerly seized, and 
their contents appear as “ two days’ later news ” 
in the second edition of the Sydney dailies a couple 
of hours afterwards ; and so eager are the boats of 
the papers to get these two or three days’ later 
news, that they will, on a calm day, go five miles 
out to sea to board a vessel. After entering the 
“ Heads,” to the left is the “ South Head,” where 
the newly-cut rock shows where the batteries—now 
abandoned—were begun. ‘The inner and outer 
middle heads, on the other side of the harbour’s 
mouth, are in the same state ; before us is the shoal 
called “ the Sow and Pigs,” which, having passed, 
we have an uninterrupted run down the harbour 
itself, round Bradley’s Head (where a uscless—at 
present—hattery is seen) to our anchorage. A 
few hours more and we are living in the land of 
our adoption, and proceed to make observations. 

Firstly, Government House claims our atten- 
tion. It is situated on a promontory; the ground 
on which it stands being about fifty feet above 
high-water ‘mark. It is built in the Elizabethan 
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styie. In its hall are the pictures of some of the | “Second edition of the war ; death of the Hem- 
governors who existed in the earlier days of the | perer of Rooosher !” 


colony, when it was known only as a penal settle- 
ment. Among them are the portraits of some 
who, when a dinner party was given, wrote on the 
cards of invitation, ‘Gentlemen are requested to 
bring their own bread with them,”—a strange re- 
quest, but, nevertheless, in those days considered 
perfectly reasonable, on account of the great 
scarcity of the “staff of life.’ Some of these 
governors ruled with an iron sway, which was 
quite necessary, considering the character of their 
subjects in general. On the right of the hall are 
the drawing and dancing rooms—the latter a 
spacious apartment with its orchestra, where the 
military band assemble on ball nights. The other 
rooms on the ground floor serve for reception 
purposes, &c., and the upper portion of the 
building is reserved for the exclusive use of the 
Viceroy. 

From the Government House we proceed up 
Macquarie-street to the Australian Library, whose 
tables and shelves are covered by English papers, 
periodicals, and books. Turning to the right, we 
make our way to George-street. \ Before us, a 
little way off, is Dawe’s Battery, with its flag-staff, 
on which all vessels approaching the harbour are 
signalled; and many is tle anxious eye that is 
turned towards it during the day, in hopes of 
seeing a steamer from Port Philip reported—for, 
somehow, nine-tenths of the news-bringing vessels 
seem to go there; and what joy if it should be 
announced as approaching, and a black ball denote 
that the mail from England is on board. In the 
neighbourhood of George-street we pass a large, 
half-finished stone building, surrounded by stone- 
masons hard at work. This is the future Sydney 
Exchange, which, when finished, will, with its 
Corinthian columns, be one of the handsomest 
buildings in Australia. Proceeding onwards, we 
reach George-street, with the steam-packet wharves 
on the north; the south end leads into the Para- 
matta road. ‘This street is the principal of Sydney. 
Omuibuses fly along it during the day, and from the 
corner of an adjoining street they run to Padding- 
ton, Wooloomooloo and the Glebe; also to New- 
town, Paramatta, Bathurst, &c. George-street is 
also the favourite street of the newspaper boys, 
who are often heard crying, “ Morning Herald, the 
Empire, ’Lusterated Sydney Journal, Bell's Life, 
Freeman’s Journal, People’s Advocate, Syduey 
Sketch Book”—a sort of Punch. There are also 
many other papers, such as “the Shipping News,’’ 
“the Mercantile Journal,” Theatrical Chronicle,” 
&c., &e. When news happens to arrive from 
England, and is published in a second edition of 
the morning papers, dozens of urchins obtain 
copies, and sell them in the streets, yelling out the 
following sentences : “ Second ‘dition of the Hem- 
pier (Empire); ten days later news ; defeat of the 
ltooshians!” “ Here you are, here ; second edition 
of the war!” &c. On the death of the Emperor 
of Russia, the following was the popular cry, 
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We turn out of George-street into King-strect, 
and come to Pitt-street, which being not so great 
a thoroughfare as the former, affords refuge for 
organ boys, military bands, &c. Pitt-street may 
be said to be the Bond street of Sydney, as far as 
shops go; from it we proceed to Hyde-park, where 
the noble game of cricket is usually played by the 
Australian youth, and there the true cricketer longs 
to seize a bali and give a good round-hander. 

As we proceed through Hyde-park we see on 
our left, first, St. James’s Church, then, the Sydney 
mint, the Catholic chapel, the Sydney museum, and, 
lastly, the Sydney university—the professors and 
students of which are now about equal, as far as 
numbers go: it boasts of a magazine, which, at 
present, is small in size. An article on social im- 
provements, in a late number, was the cause of 
someangry newspaper correspondence—a fact scarce 
to be wondered at, considering that it recommended 
the attendance of a band in Hyde-park on the 
Sabbath, which was to play lively airs “ whilst the 
people amused themselves; after which a short 
service, to consist chiefly of music,” was recom- 
mended in the churches as an ending to the day. 
Any one who knows Sydney, and the general 
character of its inhabitants, would suppose the 
advice to be quite unnecessary. 

From Hyde-park we proceed along the South 
Head-road up to,the Gaol and Court House-—a 
large building, surrounded by a high wall, con. 
structed by convicts many years ago. All persons 
so sentenced suffer the extreme penalty of the law 
here, privately. The adjoining military barracks 
at present are ocenpied by half an infantry regi- 
ment ; but they have accommodation for six hundred 
men. The South Head-road terminates a little 
beyond the Light House, which is about six miles 
further on. 

One of the principal objects in town is the 
Protestant Cathedral, of which, though in progress 
for some twenty years, the outer walls are not 
finished. 

The Legislative Council Chamber is situated ia 
Macquarie-street, near the Australian Library. It 
has fifty-four members, whose deliberations occupy 
about four hours per day, upon four days a week, 
during the session. It has its Government and 
Opposition benches—its Cobden, Duffy, &c.; and 
an hour or two spent listening to some of the 
speakers in the house, will give a fair idea of its 


| tout ensemble. 





The harbour has generally a large number of 
merchant ships in it, and boasts two dry docks— 
one constructed by a private individual, whose 
desire was that a man-of-war should be the first 
vessel to benefit by his most praiseworthy exertions 
for the colony’s benefit; the other, for many years 
in course of construction, is not yet finished. The 
reason will be obvious when I state that it is being 
made by convicts; its site is a little way up the 
harbour, at a spot called Cockatoo Island, where 
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about four hundred prisoners are kept. Some of 
these have previously been at Norfolk Island, where 
another penal settlement has been established for 
many years, and where the discipline is of the 
strictest kind. An outbreak at the latter place once 
occurred, and a strange incident took place, in the 


flight of about a hundred convicts before three 


soldiers, who advanced along the road against them, 
one taking the middle, the other two the sides. 

Norfolk Island has its graveyard where the pri- 
soners are buried. On looking over it, one is 
struck with the curious inscriptions. To the 
uninitiated, the number of “ sudden deaths” would 
seem far above the usual average in other countries ; 
but it is explained by the fact that all men who 
have been hung are said to have “ died suddenly.” 

The Botanical Gardens of Sydney is the chief 
place of amusement for the people. They are still 
in youth, and might be greatly improved, as they 
cannot be said to possess many of those chief 
attractions of a garden—flowers. A gate leads 
from them into the outer domain, where the military 
force may often be seen manceuvring—sometimes 
in company with the volunteer forces. A curious 
anecdote is told of an officer, who, some few years 
ago, was in the middle of giving the orders requisite 
for the performance of a certain mancuvre, when 
his horse, probably thinking he might find better 
employment, trotted all the way across the field up 
to some distant trees, which he began feeding on; 
the said officer being still on hi$ back, but unable 
to change the direction of the beast’s march. 

The present prices of provisions in Sydney 
are execrable to buyers. Bread, 4d. to 6d. per 
Ib.; butter, 3s. 3d. to 4s. 6d.; eggs, Sd. to 6d. 
cach ; cauliflowers and cabbages average 2s. each ; 
apples, 4d. each—sometimes ld. each; candles, 
2s. 3d. to 3s. 3d. per Ib. (for composite) ; hay, 18/. 
to 377. per ton, &c., &c. It has struck me some- 
times, that if the bread-rioters in Evgland were to 
compare notes, they would come to the conclusion 
that, after all, they had not much to complain of. 
It may be said that this is a land of gold, and that 
people are much more able to afford to give high 
prices than at home; but I scarce believe that 
those who come out here think so for long, and if 
those in employment change their opinion, what 
must be the views on the subject of the numerous 
unemployed emigrants who have lately swarmed 
into the colony, of whom many, I fear, may wish 
themselves back in old England ? 

The high prices of provisions are traceable to 
the misdirectious of colonial labour. Before the 
discovery of gold, the staple trade of the colony 
was pastoral. The population raised little more 


food than was absolutely requisite for existence. 
Immediately upon the rush to the diggings, less 
| food was raised than in former seasons, as the 
_ labourers turned out after gold, while large additions 
_were rapidly made to the population. ‘The evil 
might have been corrected ere this date, especially 
as agriculture pays better and is altogether a surer 
employment than digging. All populations who 
neglect ploughing and reaping generally pay for the 
offence against nature. The Australians have paid 
a heavy penalty. The colonists of New Zealand 
and Van Diemen’s Land, and even those of South 
Africa, are likely to retain more of the Australian 
gold than the diggers. Families who reached New 
Zealand in distress, and penniless, are making 
fortunes from our wants. One person arrived there 
with a half-grown family of sons and daughters, a 
few years since. He was not acquainted intimately 
with agriculture, and having been unsuccessful at 
home he had very limited funds. He bought a 
small farm at some distance from a New Zealand 
port and village. He has had no assistance 
except from his own children, and, perhaps twelve- 
months since, he was offered one thousand pounds 
of profit for his farm. He refused the offer, and 
while his stock must be now of considerable value, 
he has sold his last crop of wheat for one-hundred 
and twenty shillings per quarter, has cleared a large 
sum of money, and is ready to extend his hold- 
ings, and place all his sons and daughters in 
farms. ke 
The Governor of New South Wales carnestly 
endeavours to introduce railways out of Sydney, as 
a means of increasing cultivation; but our little 
convention, or Parliament, say—first get the peo- 
ple fixed, and then make the line. With greater 
discernment of the wants of a new colony, the 
Governor rejoins—first make the roads, and the 
people will go to the land. In present circum- 
stauces, however, I fear that our lies must be 
formed slowly. 

Melbourne goes away from and before Sydney in 
business and population; but the old capital has a 
more substantial foundation, and will make up for 
the rapid start of its young rival in a few years. 
Even now, we should not want money for any 
reasonable object. The customs receipts for a 
single week, from the 10th to the 13th September 
inclusive, has been 7,987/. 9s. 8d. The proportion 
of this sum derived from intoxicating drinks is 
| 3,508/. 10s. 10¢. We can reckon upon an income 
from this source of halfa million annually, and 

should not went means for railway, or any other 
public work, if we only hed more farmers and 
| farming. 
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Six years have passed since the publication of the | writers respected the queen; and when distortions 


first and second volumes of this history. During 
that long period, the author has been charged, fre- 
quently, with the comineucement of a work that he 
will never conclude. The appearance of the third 
and fourth volumes will not rebut the statement. 
They do not cover a much longer period than the 
interval between their birth, and that of their pre- 
decessors. The world is supplying materials of 
history nearly as fast as Mr. Macaulay weaves them 
into his work. At the same rate of progress, he 
would not arrive at a period, within the personal 
recollection of men_now living, for ninety years ; 
when men, unborn, will have gathered up the ex- 
periences of a long life, and yielded their places to 
their grandchildren. 

The third volume commences with the reign of 
William and Mary. James II. of England was ex- 
pelled, or he had fled. The Jacobite party was 
crushed or depressed. The Tories felt themselves 
overpowered, and the Whigs were victorious. The 
long struggle that had followed rapidly upon the 
wars of the Roses, had brought the country to the 
revolution settlement—a triumph to which the old 
Whigs reverted as an equivalent to Magna Charta ; 
and for popular objects and purposes they were 
correct in deeming it an equivalent—it was more. 

In the lapse of years, political terms changed 
their meanings. ‘The Tories, in the first part of 
the present century, assumed the principles of the 
Whigs, as they were abandoned of that party by 
piecemeal. The Orangemen were originally Whigs ; 
aud in some of the townlands of Ulster they are 
Whigs still. They keep the blue coat and orange- 
coloured vest of their party for State occasions, 
and wear the livery of the old Whigs for all festive 
purposes. Still, the reign of William and Mary, 
and the subsequent reign of Anne, contained bril- 
liant passages for the Whigs. They call them yet 
the golden age of their party. During the times 
of the first and second Georges, they also prospered. 
The reigns of the third and the fourth Georges 
were disastrous to their ascendancy; and only 
because they began to advance from their old 
positions, while the Tories marched upon, and into, 
the deserted strongholds. 

The reign of William and Mary was full of 
Strange adventures. The figures 1689, on the 
margin of each page to 516 of the first volume, 
proves the difficulty of getting though even the 
first year of their reign. They had to encounter 
great opposition, and probably England was more 
indebted to Mary Stuart than to William of 
Orange for their success. The king was morose 
sometimes, and sharp; but the queen wearied 
never in well-doing; her patient efforts to deserve 
well of her countrymen were rewarded by their 


attachment. Eventhe most satirical of the Jacobite 





of truth and utter falsehoods were printed privately 
and scattered widely against William, no pen was 
ever used to traduce Mary. If the Stuart family 
produced persecutors and was ruined in consequence, 
the conduct of other members should not be for- 
gotten; for civil freedom is more deeply indebted 
to the second Mary Stuart than the public generally 
suspect. 

William was unable to pacify at once the evil 
passions that divided the factions of the English 
Court. The two brothers, Charles II. and James 
II., had neglected the nation’s resources. The 
strength of the country had been wasted in re- 
warding perfidy. Oliver Cromwell left the nation 
feared by its enemies and trusted by its friends ; but 
it had fallen almost into a state of vassalage to 
France. The discipline of the camp had degenerated 
into a frivolous routine of little duties, badly dis- 
charged. The sagacity of the cabinet was squandered 
upon paltry intrigues and selfish objects. The 
manners of the court were degrading and its im- 
moralities were infamous. After the flight of James 
and the success of William and Mary, the clergy 
and the soldiers were displeased. The attempts of 
the king to establish a perfect system of religious 
freedom were frustrated. He offered to abandon 
the bill which was to require from every clergyman 
of the Established Church an oath of allegiance to 
the throne, in return for the abolition of tests. 
He was uuable to obtain this concession, and 
carried ouly that Toleration Act which was the law 
of England until a very recent period. We are 
not yet quite thirty years free from the Test and 
Corporaticn Act. Harassed by the acrimony of 
English parties, threatened by civil war in Ireland, 
and a French war on the continent, William’s weak 
health compelled him to leave London and reside 
at Hampton Court, where his first year on the 
English throne was passed amid difficulties and 
embarrassments. It was at this period that Louis 
XIV. ordered the pillage and ruin of the Palatinate; 
and the dwellings and towns, cornfields, orchards, 
and churches, of a numerous people were consigned 
to destruction, and the inhabitants turned out as 
wanderers over Europe in mid-winter, when frost 
was in the sky and snow upon the ground. Their 
fate must have excited the feelings of William, 
who had combatted with them often, as his allies, 
against France; but it prevented Austria and Spain 
from assisting Louis in his efforts to place James, 
uot on tke British, but on the Irish throne. 

The evidence respecting the movements in Ire- 
land confirms the supposition that James II. 
planned the entire overthrow of the Protestant 
sects in Britain and in Ireland. He had even 
provided an asylum in the minor island against 
defeat in the former. He restored the Roman 
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Catholics to power in every possible case. He 
might have naturally placed them in office, with 
the best intentions, in some proportion to their 
numbers; bat this was not his object. Little 
more than forty years had passed since the rebel. 
lion of 1641. The remedies of Oliver Cromwell 
were terribly severe ; and the retributive vengeance 
of the Protector haunted the Celtic mind in many 
quarters of the island. James appointed judges 
who were quietly to undo all that the sturdy 
Protector had effected without many scruples 
regarding the rights of individuals. Under Tyre- 
connel they pursued their work with rapid strides. 

The Protestants of Ireland, before the flight of 
James from England, felt that they were a doomed 
race. Many of them collected their moveables, or 
sold their property, and emigrated to England or 
Scotland. At a later period, many more were 
glad to emigrate, without closing their affairs, to 
gain personal safety. ‘The more resolute banded 
together in the boroughs for mutual protection. 
Macaulay, says “Every large country house be- 
came a fortress. Every visitor, who arrived after 
nightfall, was challenged from a loophole, or from 
a barricaded window ; and, if he attempted to enter 
without pass words and explanations, a blunderbuss 
was presented to him.” 

The historian describes, as he moves past, scenery 
and towns, their beauties, or their peculiarities, in 
the most minute and yet ornate style. The care 
bestowed on the composition of the work excuses 
fully the delay in its publication. The author 
seems, like Sir Walter Scott in his romances, to 
have visited all the localities mentioned in his 
history ; and while, from an historian, we expect care- 
ful estimates of character, we find in these volumes 
vivid pictures of cities and counties, honestly drawn 
or eloquently expressed, and interspersing, but by 
no means over-running, those peculiar objects that 
form the more legitimate purposes of the work. 
We may quote several passages of this nature, but 
none more accurate than the following sentence 


descriptive of 
THE BEAUTIES OF KERRY. 


The south-western part of Kerry is now well known as the 
most beautiful part in the British isles. The mountains, the 
glens, the capes stretching far into the Atlantic, the craigs 
on which the eagles build, the rivulets brawling down rocky 
passes, the lakes overhung by groves, in which the wild deer 
find covert, attract every summer crowds of wanderers, sated 
with the business and the pleasures of great cities. The 
beauties of that country are, indeed, too often hidden in the 
mist and rain, which the west wind brings up from a bonnd- 
less ocean, But, on the rare days, when the sun shines out 
in all his glory, the landscape has a freshness and a warmth 
of colouring seldom found in our latitude. The myrtle loves 
the soil; the arbutus thrives better than even on the sunny 
shore of Calabria; the turf is of lovelier hue than else- 
where ; the hills glow with a richer purple; the varnish of 
the holly and ivy is more glossy, and the berries of a 
brighter red peep through foliage of a brighter green. But, 
during the greater part of the seventeenth century, this para- 
dise was as little known to the civilised world as Spitzbergen 
or Greenland. If ever it was mentioned, it was mentioned 
as a horrible desert-—a chaos of bogs, thickets, and preci- 
pices, where the she-wolf still loitered, and where some half- 
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naked savages, who could not speak a word of English, made 
themselves burrows in the mad, and lived on roots and sour 
milk. 

At length, in the year 1670, the benevolent aod enlight- 
ened Sir William Petty determined to form an English 
settlement in this wild district. He possessed a large 
domain there, which has descended to posterity worthy of 
such an ancestor. On the improvement of that domain he 
expended, it was said, not less than ten thousand pounds. 
The little “town which he founded, named from the bay of 
Kenmare, stood at the head of that bay, under s mouniain 
ridge, on the summit of which travellers now stop to gaze 
upon the loveliest of the three lakes of Killarney. Scarcely 
any village, built by an enterprising band of New England- 
ers, far from the dwellings of their countrymen, in the midst 
of the hunting grounds of the Red Indians, was more com- 
pletely out of the pale of civilisation than Kenmare. Be- 
tween Petty’s settlement and the nearest English habitation 
the journey by land was of two days’ duration, throngh a wild 
and dangerous country. Yet the place prospered. Forty- 
two houses were erected. The population amounted to one 
hundred and eighty. The land round the town was well cul- 
tivated. The cattle were numerous. Two small barques were 
employed in fishing and trading along the coast. The 
supply of herrings, pilchards, mackerel, and salmon was 
plentiful, and would have been more plentiful, had not the 
beach been, in the finest part of the year, covered by multi- 
tudes of seals, which preyed on the fish of the bay. Yet the 
seal was not an unwelcome visitor: his fur was valuable ; 
and his oil supplied light through the long nights of winter. 
An attempt was made with great success to set up iron 
works. It was not yet the practice to employ coal for the 
purpose of smelting; aud the manufacturers of Kent and 
Sussex had much difficulty in procuring timber at a reason- 
able price. The neighbourhood of Kenmare was then richly 
wooded; and Petty found it a gainful speculation to send 
ore thither. The lovers of the picturesque still regret the 
woods of oak and arbutus which were cut down to feed his 
furnaces. Another scheme had occurred to his active and 
intelligent mind. Some of the neighbouring islands abounded 
with variegated marble, red and white, purple and green, 
Petty well knew at what cost the ancient Romans had deco- 
rated their baths and temples with many-coloured colamns 
hewn from Laconian and African quarries ; and he seems to 
have indulged the hope that the rocks of his wild domain in 
Kerry might furnish embellishments to the mansions of Saint 
James’s Square, and to the choir of Saint Paul’s Cathedral. 


The compliment to the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
the descendant of Sir William Petty, is perfectly 
natural from an old companion in office; but, in 
writing of Kerry, Mr. Macaulay has forgotten that, 
if the most beautiful, it is also the most salubrious 
cornerof Ireland. Some medical men consider that it 
forms the best shelter in Europe for sufferers from 
diseased lungs. The advantages of the climate in 
this respect were first observed, we believe, in the 
paucity of this fatal class of maladies among the 
population around Tralee. In this respect it is 
deemed superior to Devonshire, and now it is 
nearly as accessible. . 

We do not extend our quotation to the defence 
of the settlement of Kenmare. It was a small 
incident amid a storm of ruin, followed, as usual 
in such passages of Irish history, by the vengeance 
of victory. 


DESTKUCTION OP PROPERTY IN IRELAND. 

The myrmidons of James, before any actual 
hostilities had occurred, inflicted terrible losses on 
the Saxon tillers of the soil, who had enriched 
Ireland by eliciting the fertility of a land whose 
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DESTRUCTION OF PROPESTY. 17 


inhabitants had been much addicted to petty war- 
fare, and therefore were bad agriculturists. Tyre- 
conuel gave to the “Irishry” a general license to 
plunder and rob their Protestant or Saxon neigh- 
bours. Even conversion or perversion did not 
save the beeves from destruction of the farmer 
who was also a Sassenach. Most unhappily for 
Ireland, the spoilers had not the sense to keep 
what they stole. They conscientiously destroyed 
whatever they could not eat upon the spot. 


The destruction of property which took place within a 
few weeks would be incredible, if it were not attested by 
witnesses unconnected with each other, and attached to very 
diferent interests. There is a close, and sometimes almost 
a verbal, agreement between the descriptions given by Pro- 
testants, who, during that reign of terror, escaped at the 
hazard of their lives to England, and the descriptions given 
by the envoys, emissaries, and captains of Louis. All 
agreed in declaring that it would take many years to repair 
the waste which had been wrought in a few weeks by an 
armed peasantry. Some of the Saxon aristocracy had man- 
sions richly furnished, and sideboards gorgeous with silver 
bowls and chargers, All this wealth disappeared. One 
house, in which there had been three thousand pounds worth 
of plate, was left without a spoon. But the chief riches of 
Ireland consisted in cattle. Innumerable flocks and herds 
covered that vast expanse of emerald meadow, saturated with 
the moisture of the Atlantic. More than one gentleman 
possessed twenty thousand sheep and four thousand oxen. 
The freebooters who now overspread the country belonged to 
a class which was accustomed to live on potatoes and sour 
whey, and which had always regarded meat as a luxury 
reserved for the rich, These men at first revelled in beef 
and mutton, as the savage invaders, who of old poured down 
from the forests of the north on Italy, revelled in Massie and 
Falernian wines. The Protestants described with contemp- 
tuous disgust the strange gluttony of their newly liberated 
slaves. The carcasses, half raw and half burned to cinders, 
sometimes still bleeding, sometimes in a state of loathsome 
decay, were torn to pieces and swallowed without salt, bread, 
or herbs. Those marauders who preferred boiled meat, being 
often in want of kettles, contrived to boil the steer in his 
own skin. Anabsurd tragi-comedy is still extant, which was 
acted in this and the following year at some low theatre for 
the amusement of the English populace. A crowd of half 
naked savages appeared on the stage, howling a Celtic song, 
and dancing round an ox. They then proceeded to cut 
steaks out of the animal while still alive, and to fling the 
bleeding flesh on the evals, In trath, the barbarity and 
filthiness of the banquets of the Rapparees was such as the 
dramatists of Grub.street could scarcely caricature. When 
Lent began, the plunderers generally ceased to devour, but 
continued to destroy. A peasant would kill a cow merely in 
order to get a pair of brogues. Often a whole flock of 
sheep, often a herd of fifty or sixty kine, was slaughtered ; 
the beasts were flayed; the fleeces and hides were carried 
away; and the bodies were left to poison the air. The 
French ambassador reported to his master that in six weeks, 
fifty thousand horned cattle had been slain in this manner, 
and were rotting on the ground all over the country. The 
number of sheep that were butchered during the same time 
was popularly said to have been three or four hundred thousand. 


The Quakers computed their losses at a hupdred 
thousand pounds ; but Mr. Macaulay says that they 
did not form more than a fiftieth part of the Pro- 
testant population, and did not possess more than a 
fiftieth part of the property or wealth held by Pro- 
testants, while they were the less detested, or the 
more favoured class. If his estimate be correct, 
we arrive at the atrocious fact that property to the 
value of five miilions was degfroyed or stolen, 








during this wretched civil war; which must not be, 
however, ascribed to the ambition and contrivance 
of James entirely. He prepared the materials and 
led the train for some time before his departure 
from England. Bat the “Irish” were not attached 
passionately to a king who was only a Saxon and a 
Stuart. Their loyalty went farther back, and 
was more localised, and their objects included the 
restoration of the old clan-leaders, whose quarrels 
had destroyed the nation’s power. Oliver Cromwell 
had rudely accomplished that work which the En- 
cumbered Estates Act has been effecting in recent 
times. He had cleared away a number of the 
more disorderly and unfortunate landowners. The 
persons who had taken their possessions were 
anxious to change the state of the country. They, 
perbaps harshly, introduced among a pastoral race 
the industrial habits of their own land. Even the 
older settlers—those Hiberniores Hibernicis—re- 
sented the interference with their quiet life, and 
envied the gold that it yielded. Thus, among the 
party of James and Tyreconnel, we find a Hamilton, 
who joined the proceedings that he had promised to 
quell. ‘The English and Scotch settlers appear 
generally to have stood by their principles, at the 
sacrifice of their property. Some towns of Ulster 
were burned down by their owners, to prevent 
James and his forces from obtaining shelter under 
their roof-trees. Moscow was an imitation, or a 
repetition, upon a large scale, of the enthusiasm ex 
hibited by that people. The loss of five millions 
sterling to Ireland, in 1690, explains its com- 
parative poverty in 1840; when taken in conjuno- 
tion with the bitterness infused among the population 
by this great rebellion, and by others upon a smaller 
scale. Men were unwilling to hazard their wealth 
in the soil of a country, whose people were ever 
agitated, and where society was divided among 
factions, who had insults to be redressed or wrongs 
to be revenged. 

When James left Paris to lead the insurrection 
in Ireland of the majority against the minority, 
William was unable to afford that assistance from 
England which the colonists required; and they 
were pillaged, scattered, or slain in all quarters of 
the country. Men, who for their families or them- 
selves expected no mercy, and knew that their 
property would be spoiled, burned their steadings 
ere they fled. Others lurked in the moors and 
woods of the country. The latter were thin and 
afforded a scanty shelter. The former were broad 
and deep, and in some places inaccessible with 
safety to strangers. The more warlike of the 
colonists collected at Enniskillen and Londonderry. 
Neither of these places was ever taken. Both are 
famous for the defences made by their citizens. 
Enniskillen was probably more an ish and 
Londonderry a Scotch town ; just as at this day the 
majority of the Protestants in Enniskillen are 
Episcopalians, and the majority of Londonderry are 
Presbyterians. The story has been often told, and 
yet we cannot resist the temptation to quote 
Mr. Macaulay’s account of 
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THE SIEGE OF LONDONDERRY. 


the 


By this time July was far advanced, and the state of 


city was, hour by hour, becoming more frightful. The | 
| master, Micaiah Browning, a native of Londonderry, had 


number of the inhabitants had been thinned more by famine 
and disease than by the fire of the enemy. Yet that fire 


was sharper and more constant than ever. Oneof the gates | 
was beaten in; one of the bastions was laid in ruins; bat | 


the breaches made by day were repaired by night with inde. 
fatigable activity. Every attack was still repelled. But 
the fighting men of the garrison were so much exhaus‘ed 
that they could scarcely keep their legs. Several of them, 
in the act of striking at the enemy, fell down from mere 
weakness. A very small quantity of grain remained, and 
was doled out by mouthfuls. The stock of salted hides was 
considerable, and by gnawing them the garrison appeased the 
rage of hunger. Dogs, fattened on the blood of the slain, who 
lay unburied round the town, were luxuries which few could 
afford to purchase. The price of a whelp’s paw was five 
shillings and sixpence. Nine horses were still alive, and 
but barely alive. They were so lean that little meat was 
likely to be found upon them. It was, however, determined 
to slaughter them for food. The people perished so fast 
that it was impossible for the survivors to perform the rites 
of sepulture. There was scarcely a cellar in which some 
corpse was not decaying. Such was the exiremity of distress, 
that the rats who came to feast in those hideous dens were 
eagerly hunted and greedily devoured. A small fish, caught 
in the river, was not to be purchased with money. The 
only price for which such a treasure could be obtained was 
some handfuls of oatmeal. Leprosies, such as strange and 
unwholesome diet engenders, made existence a constant 
torment. The whole city was poisoned by the stench exhaled 
from the bodies of the dead, and of the half dead. That 
there should be fits of discontent and insubordination among 
men enduring such misery was inevitable. At one moment 
it was suspected that Walker had laid up somewhete a secret 
store of food, and was revelling in private, while he exhorted 
others to suffer resolutely for the good cause. Tis house 
was strictly examined; his innocence was fully proved; he 
regnined his popularity; and the garrison, with death in 
near prospect, thronged to the cathedral to hear him preach, 
drank in his earnest eloquence with delight, and went forth 
from the house of God with haggard faces and tottering steps, 
but with spirit still unsubdued. There were, indeed, some 
secret plottings. A very few obscure traitors opened com- 
munications with the enemy. But it was necessary that all 
such dealings should be carefully concealed. No one dared 
to utter publicly any words save words of defiance and stub- 
born resolution. Even in that extremity the general cry 
was “no surrender,” and their were not wanting voices 
which, in low tones, added, “ First the horses and hides; 
and then the prisoners; and then each other.” It was 
afterwards related, half in jest, yet not withcut a horrible 
mixture of earnest, that a corpulent citizen, whose bulk pre- 
sented a strange contrast to the skeletons which surrounded 
him, thought it expedient to conceal himself from the 
numerous eyes which followed him with cannibal looks when- 
ever he appeared in the streets. 

It was no slight aggravation of the sufferings of the 
garrison that all this time the Eogtish ships were seen far 
off in Lough Foyle. Communication between the fleet and 
the city was almost impossible. One diver who had 
attempted to pass the boom was drowned. Another was 
hanged. The langnage of signals was hardly intelligible. 
On the thirteenth of July, however, a piece of paper sewed 
up in a cloth button came to Walker’shands. It wasa letter 
from Kirke, and contained assurances of speedy relief. But 
more than a fortnight of intense misery had since elapsed : 
and the hearts of the most sanguine were sick with deferred 
hope. By no art could the provisions which were left be 
made to hold out two days more. 

Just at this time Kirke received a despatch from England, 
which contained positive orders that Londonderry should be 
relieved. He accordingly determined to make an attempt 





which, as far as appears, he might have made, with at least 
an equally fair prospect of success, six weeks earlier. 

Among the merchant ships which had come to Lough 
Foyie under his convoy was one called the Mountjoy. The 


brought from England a largo cargo of provisions, He had, 
it is said, repeatedly remonstrated against the inaction of the 
armament. He now eagerly volunteered to take the first ris\ 
of succouring his fellow-citizens ; and his offer was accepted. 
Audrew Douglas, master of the Pharnix, who had on board 
a great quantity of meat from Scotland, was willing to share 
the danger and the honour. The two merchantmen were to 
be escorted by the’ Dartmouth frigate, of thirty-six guns, 
commanded by Captain John Leake, afterwards an admiral of 
great fame. 

It was on the thirtieth of July. The sun had just set ; 
the evening sermon in the cathedral was over; and the heart- 
broken congregation had separated, when the sentinels on 
the tower saw the sails of three vessels coming up the Foyle. 
Soon there was a stir in the Irish camp. Ths besiegers 
were on the alert for miles along both shores, The ships 
were in extreme peril: for the river was low; and the only 
navigable channel ran very near to the left bank where the 
head-quarters of the enemy had been fixed, and where the 
batteries were most numerous, 

Leake performed his duty with a skill and spirit worthy 
of his noble profession, exposed his frigate to cover the 
merchantmen, and used his guns with great effect. At length 
the little squadron came to the place of peril. Then the 
Mountjoy took the lead, and went right at the boom. The 
huge barricade cracked and gave way: but the shock was 
such that the Mountjoy rebounded and stuck in the mud. A 
yell of triumph rose from the banks: the Irish rashed to 
their boats and were preparing to board: but the Dartmouth 
poured on them a well directed broadside which threw them 
into disorder. Just then the Pheenix dashed at the breach 
which the Mountjoy had made, and was in a moment within 
the fence. Meantime the tide was rising fast. The Mount- 
joy began to move, and soon passed safe thruugh the broken 
stakes and floating spars. But her brave master was no 
more ; a shot from one of the batteries had struck him, and 
he died by the most enviable of all deaths, in sight of the 
city which was his birthplace, which was his home, and 
which had jnst been saved by his courage and self-devotion 
froin the most frightful form of destruction. The night had 
closed in before the conflict at the boom began; but the 
flash of the guns was seen, and the noise heard by the lean 
and ghastly multitude which covered the walls of the city. 
When the Mountjoy grounded, and when the shout of triumph 
arose from both sides of the river, the hearts of the besieged 
died within them. One who endured the unutterable an- 
guish of that moment has told us that they looked fearfully 
livid in each others eyes. Even after the barricade had 
been passed, there was a terrible half-hour of suspense. It 
was ten o’clock before the ships arrived at the quay. The 
whole population was there to welcome them. A screen 
made of casks filled with earth was hastily thrown up to pro- 
tect the landing-place from the batteries on the other side 
of the river; and then the work of unloading began. First 
were rolled on shore barrels containing six thousand bushels 
of meal. Then came great cheeses, casks of beef, flitches of 
bacon, kegs of butter, sacks of pease and biscuit, ankers of 
brandy. Not many hours before, half-a-pound-of tallow and 
three-quarters of a pound of salted hide had been weighed 
out with niggardly care to every fighting man. The ration 
which each now received was three pounds of flour, two 
pounds of beef, and a pint of pease. It is easy to imagine 
with what tears grace was said over the suppers of that 
evening. There was little sleep on either side of the wall. 
The bonfires shone bright along the whole cireuit of the 
ramparts, The Irish guns continued to roar all night; 
and all night the bells of the rescued city made answer 
to the Irish guns with a peal of joyous defiance. Through 
the whole of the thirty-first of July the batteries@f the 
enemy continued to play. But, soon after the sen 
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THE BATTLE OF 


had again gone down, flames were seen arising from the | 
_ Mounteashel retreated through the town of Newton 


camp ; and when the first of August dawned, a line of smok- 
ing ruins marked the site lately occupied by the huts of the 


besiegers ; and the citizens saw far off the long colamns of | 


pikes and standards retreating up the left bank of the Foyle 
towards Strabane. 

So ended this great siege, the most memorable in the 
annals of the British isles. It had lasted a hundred and five 
days. The garrison had been reduced from about seven 
thousand effective men to about three thousand. 
of the besiegers cannot be precisely ascertained. Walker 
estimated it at eight thousand men. It is certain from the 
despatches of Avaux that the regiments which returned from 


the blockade had been so much thinned that many of them | 


were not more thau two hundred strong. Of thirty-six 
French gunners who had superintended the cannonade, 
thirty one had been killed or disabled. The means both of 
attack and of defence had undoubtedly been such as would 
have moved the great warriors of the continent to laughter ; 
and this is the very circumstance which gives so peculiar an 
interest to the history of the contest. It was a contest not 
between engineers, but between nations; and the victory 
remained with the nation which, though inferior in numbers, 
was superior in civilisation, in capacity for self-government, 
and in stubbornness of resolution. 

We do not say, with the historian, that a siege 
which had destroyed twelve thousand men, in little 
more than three months, would have been an object 
for the laughter even of the great continental war- 
riors in those times. Few of the great sieges in 
the Peninsular war exhausted more men than the 
struggle for the possession of the maiden city, in a 
remote corner of Ireland—certainly now no longer 
remote, but the centre of one of the best cultivated 
districts in our islands, containing a busy and an 
intelligent population. 


THE BATTLE OF NEWTON BUTLER. 


The grand struggle of the Enniskillen people has 
not been so much celebrated as that of the London- 
derry Protestants, because it was sharp and short, 
though terribly decisive. A section of the Pro- 
testant population held Fermanagh, and around the 
beautiful Lough Erne defied the hosts of James, 
with all the advantage of numbers, enthusiasm, and 
discipline, but matched by enthusiasm and strength 
more than equal to their own. The armies of the 
south converged rapidly on Fermanagh, when 
Colonel Wolseley, a Yorkshireman, assumed the 
command, assisted by Lieutenant-Colonel Berry. 
Mountcashel laid siege to Crum Castle, and Wolseley 
determined to relieve the garrison. Mountcashel 
had an army of above five thousand men, and some 
pieces of artillery. Then Eniskilleners numbered 
three thousand horsemen and infantry. Berry’s 
horsemen first broke through Macarthy’s dragoons, 








commanded by Anthony Hamilton, who was “ se- 
verely wounded.” The next officer in command | 
was killed, and the regular dragoons fled rapidly | 
before the mounted yeomanry of Fermanagh and | 
western Ulster. Wolseley called a council of war, 
and it has been said that such councils never fight ; | 
but in this instance all the fighting men were con- 

sulted. The case was put to the vote, “ Advance | 
or retreat ;” the reply was “Advance.” It was a_ 


i 


conflict for their faith, their families, hearths, and — 


; 


lands, and Wolseley gave out that word which has | 


reached the table-land. 


NEWTON BUTLER. 49 
rankled for ever in Ulster since—“ No Popery.” 


Butler, followed by Wolseley. The army of James 
gained a position a mile from the town, with a deep 


' bog in front, through which ran a “ narrow-paved 
| causeway,” swept by Macarthy’s cannon. 


Wolseley ordered his infantry to the attack. They 


aa feee | struggled through the bog, made their way to firm ground, 
and rushed on the guns. There was then a short aad 
| desperate fight. The Irish cannoneers stood gallantly to their 


| pieces till they were cut down to a man. 


The Enniskillen 
horse, no longer in damger of being mowed down by the fire 
of the artillery, came fast up the causeway. The Irish 


| dragoons who had run away in the morning were smitten 


with another panic, and, without striking a blow, galloped 
from the field. The horse followed the example. Such was 
the terror of the fugitives that many of them spurred hard 
till their horses fell down, and tien continued to fly on foot, 
throwing away carbines, swords, and even coats, as incum- 
brances. The infantry, seeing themselves deserted, flang 
down their pikes and muskets and ran for their lives. The 
conquerors now gave loose to that ferocity which has seldom 
failed to disgrace the civil wars of Ireland. The butchery 
was terrible. Near fifteen hundred of the vanquished were 
put to the sword. About five hundred more, in ignorance of 
the country, took a road which led to Lough Erne. The 
lake was before them: the enemy behind: they plunged into 
the waters, and perished there. Macarthy, abandoned by his 
troops, rushed into the midst of the pursuers, and very nearly 
found the death which he sought. He was wounded in 
several places ; he was struck to the ground; and in another 
moment his brains would have been knocked out with the 
butt end of a musket,when he was recognised and saved. The 
colonists lost only twenty men killed and fifty wounded. They 
took four hundred prisoners, seven pieces of cannon, four- 
teen barrels of powder, all the drums, and all the colours of 
the vanquished enemy. 


The battle of Newton Butler was fought upon 
the same evening that the merchant ships broke 
the booms at Londonderry. The army retreating 
from that city heard the intelligence at Strabane. 
They hastened forward to avoid the Euniskilleners, 
who, flushed with a victory in which one-half of 
their foes had been slain, might attempt to cut off 
the army of the north. 


THE YASS OF KILLIECRANKIE, 


James received evil tidings soon afterwards from 
Scotland. He had given a commission to Claver- 
house, Viscount Dundee, whose atrocious conduct 
under Charles I]. and James in Scotland endan- 
gered his personal safety, and rendered any measure, 
however desperate, a necessity forhim. He raised 
the Camerons, Macdonalds, and Macleans, along 
with a few smaller Highland clans; advanced to 
the pass of Killiecrankie, in order to relieve Blair 
Castle, then pressed by Murray, an officer of 
William and Mary's. Mackay, the general of the 
Scotch Whigs, marched to assist his subordinate. 
He had climbed the steep ascent of the pass, and 
The Highlanders, along 


with Cannon, and the Irish soldiers who had been 
sent by James to join them, were in the neighbour- 
hood, under Viscount Dundee, Sir Ewan Cameron, 
and the Glengarry. 

The enemy meanwhile had made his way by the pass. 
The asceat had been long and toilsome, for even the fut had 
to climb by twos and threes, and the baggage horses, twelve 
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50 MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAHD. 


hundred in number, could mount only one at a time. No | 


wheeled carriage had ever been tugged up that arduous path. 
The head of the column had emerged and was on the table- 
land, while the vanguard was stili in the plain below. At 


length the passage was effected; and the troops found them- | is tr 
| appalled by the rout of the infantry, galloped off in disorder : 


selves in a valley of no great extent. Their right was 
flanked by a rising ground, their left by the Garry. 
Wearied with the morning’s work, they threw themselves on 
the grass, to take some rest and refreshment. 

Early in the afternoon they were roused by an alarm that 
the Highlanders were approaching. Regiment after regi- 
ment started up and got into order. In a little while the 
summit of an ascent which was about a musket shot before 
them was covered with bonnets and plaids. Dundee rode 
forward fur the purpose of surveying the force with which 
he was to contend, and then drew up his own men with as 
much skill as their peculiar character permitted him to 
exert. It was desirable to keep the clans distinct. Each 
tribe, large or small, formed a column separated from the 
next column by a wide interval. One of these battalions 


might contain seven hundred men, while another consisted’ 


of only a hundred and twenty. Lochiel had represented that 
it was impossible to mix men of different tribes without 
destroying all that constituted the peculiar strength of a 
Highland army. 

On the right, close to the Garry, were the Macleans; next 
to them were Cannon and his Irish foot; then came the 
Macdonalds of Clanronald, commanded by the guardian of 
their young prince. On the left were other bands of Mac- 
donalds. At the head of one large battalion towered the 
stately form of Glengarry, who bore in his hand the royal 
standard of King James VII. Still further to the left were 
the cavalry—a small squadron, consisting of some Jacobite 
gentlemen, who had fled from the Lowlands to the moun- 
tains, and of about forty of Dundee’s old troopers. The 
horses had been ill-fed and ill-tended among the Grampians, 
and looked miserably lean and feeble. Beyond them was 
Lochiel with his Camerons. On the extreme left the men of 
Skye were marshalled by Macdonald, of Sleat. 


THE BATTLE OF KILLIECRANKIE. 


The day was nearly done, and the sun was 


setting, when the Highland clans already named, 


and their Irish friends, attacked the force under 
General Mackay. Many of the aggressors fell 
under the fire of the Lowland regiments, but the 
latter were armed with muskets and bayonets 
only. The bayonets were not attached to the former 
as at present, and the result is shortly told. 


It was past seven o'clock. Dundee gave the word. The 
Highlanders dropped their plaids. The few who were so 
luxurious as to wear rude socks of untanned hide, spurned 
them away. It was long remembered in Lochabar that 
Lochiel took off what probably was the only pair of shoes in 
his clan, and charged barefoot at the head of his men. The 
whole line advanced firing. The enemy returned the fire, and 
did much execution. When only a small space was left 
between the armies, the Highlanders suddenly threw away 
their firelocks, drew their broadswords, and reshed forward 
with a fearful yell. The Lowlanders prepared to receive the 
shock, but this was then a long and awkward process ; and 
the soldiers were still fumbling with the muzzles of their 
guns and the handles of their bayonets, when the whole 


flood of Macleans, Macdonalds and Camerons came down, | 


In two minutes the battle was lost and won. The ranks of 
Balfour’s regiment broke. He was cloven down while 
stroggling in the pass. Ramsay’s men turned their backs 
and dropped their arms. Mackay’s own foot were swept 


away by the furious onset of the Camerons; his brother and 
nephew exerted themselves in vain to rally the men. The 
former was laid dead on the ground by a stroke from a claymore. 
The latter, with eight wounds on his body, made his way 
through the tumult and carnage to his uncle’s side. 


Even 


in that extremity Mackay retained all his self-possession. 
He had still one hope. A charge of horse might recover the 
day ; for of horse the bravest Highlanders were supposed to 
stand in awe. Bat he called on the horsein vain. Belhaven 
indeed behaved like a gallant gentleman: but his troopers, 


| Annandale’s men followed: all was over; and the mingled 
| torrents of red coats and tartans went raving down the valley 
to the gorge of Killiecrankie. 

Mackay, accompanied by one trusty servant, spurred bravely 
through the thickest of the claymores and targets, and 
reached a point from which he had a view of the field. His 
whole army had disappeared, with the exception of some 
Borderers whom Leven had kept together, and of Hastings’s 
regiment, which had poured a murderous fire into the Celtic 
ranks, and which still kept unbroken order. All the men 
that could be collected were only a few hundreds. The 
| general made haste to lead them across the Garry, and, 
| having put that river between them and the enemy, paused 
for a moment to meditate on his situation. 


The death of Dundee, shot dead early in the 
evening, was a greater calamity to the career of 
James than defeat in the Highland pass to his 
rival, Cannon, his successor in the command, was 
unable to gain the confidence of the Highland 
soldiers ; and although so many clans joined him in 
a few days that his army soon doubled that of 
Dundee in numbers, yet he was unable to handle 
them. , 

Mackay was a man of great ability, and although, 
as is usual in similar cases, non-professional men 
charged him with the failure of his army, yet 
William supported his general even before he knew 
that the defeat was redeemed. The Prince of 
Orange never abandoned a friend, and never refused 
to forgive an enemy. 

General Mackay experienced great difficulty in 
collecting his fugitive men. Many of them took a 
wrong road and were killed in detail among the 
hills. Their commander, however, displayed inces- 
sant activity, and the improvement made by him 
on his muskets immediately after his defeat, indi- 
cates an active mind. He had them altered so as 


without preventing the soldier from firing and re- 
loading. Four days after the battle of Killiecrankie 
Mackay assailed a division of the Highland army 
who were despatched by Cannon in the hope of 
seizing Perth. He defeated them, with the loss 
of only a single soldier. The Robertson clan alone 
| had started upon this expedition, and one hundred 
, and twenty persons of that name were killed, 
while thirty were taken prisoners. It was a small 
| affair, only a skirmish; yet it tended to check the 





| despondency and panic that had seized the Whigs 
| after their defeat. 
| for the time, in Scotland. 


Another event closed the war, 


THE CAMERONIAN REGIMENT. 


One Scotch regiment, now the 1st Royals, were 
the first insurgents against the authority of 
William. They were ordered to the continent, 
refused to leave, and sought to make their way 
home, through England, from Ipswich. Their 
escape was prevented; and, in the words of 
Macaulay, “the regiment, lately so refractory, went 











to enable the bayonet to be fixed as at present, 
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THE CAMERON! 


submissively to the continent, and there, through | 
many hard campaigns, distinguished itself by | 
fidelity, by discipline, and by valour.” ‘This event 
led to the concoction of the first Mutiny Act, which 
has been made since then an annual bill by succes- | 
sive parliaments. The conduct of the men appears 
to have been perfectly constitutional. They were | 
raised in Scotland for its defence. They had been 
led by Scotch officers, and paid by the Scotch | 
Parliament ; and they refused to obey orders from 
authorities that were not at the time recognised by 
their country. The leaders were tried for high | 
treason; but the crime was not committed, and 
Macaulay fails to point out a distinction’ which, 
probably, he has never observed. The Scotch 
regiment might be in England as allies; but cer- 
tainly, not then as subjects of the English 
Government. 

We may remark that the battle of Newton 
Butler originated, probably, another very celebrated 
regiment, the Enniskillen Dragoons, whose fame 
has been maintained on the hardest fought fields of 
European warfare, down to Balaklava. 

Many persons who read the title Cameronians 
attached to the number of a very gallant regiment 
in an Army List, associate them ‘at once with the 
Camerons of Lochiel. The idea is erroneous. That 
regiment, like the Enniskillens, is a remnant of the 
Puritan soldiers. The name is derived from the 
Rev. Richard Cameron, a celebrated martyr and 
minister of the Covenant. ‘The name of Cameron 
was so much connected with the “ faithful con- 
tendings ” of the west country Scots against either 
‘‘prelacy’’ or “ Popery,” that it was adopted by 
that band of his followers who, in the hilly regions, 
near the sources of the Annan and the Clyde, in 
Lanarkshire, formed themselves into a regular re- 
giment, to resist the bloody Claverhouse and James 
Stuart. Macaulay gives the following account of 
this step, for which the Covenanters—distrustful, 
because they had been often misled ; irritable, 
because they had been greatly oppressed—were by 
no means unanimous. 

The character of William could not be known 
well to the small farmers of the western counties. 
They had no periodicals from which information 
could be derived. They had few books except the 
Bible. They remembered with bitterness the 
cruelties practised upon them by Charles II., who 
bad signed the Covenant. They could not with- 
stand the temptation to believe that a king, and 
also a stranger, who refused to take an oath to 
their bond of union, was likely to turn out worse. 
The higher classes among the Whigs were able 
to comprehend William’s character more accurately. } 
They had some knowledge of his wars on the con- 
nent, against the various systems of oppression 
prevalent there. They knew that his family formed 

one of the centres of Protestantism, and were in- 
debted for their position exclusively to their ex- 
eriions and sufferings for the cause of freedom in 
the United Provinces. They had means of ascer- 
taining bis habits, which their supporters could not 
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acquire, and they could scarcely explain. Thus 
arose an apparent difference between two classes of 
the population, who had participated in a common 
object and common sufferings :-— 


A great meeting was held in the parish church of Douglas, 
and the question was propounded whether, at a time 
when war was in the land, and whea an Irish iavasion was 
expected, it were not a duty to take arms. The debate was 
sharp and tumultcous, The orators on one side adjured 
their brethren not to incur the curse denounced against the 
inhabitants of Meroz, who came not to the help of the Lord 
against the mighty. The orators on the other side thundered 
sinful associations. There were malignants in 


; + 
aAenainse 


| William’s army; Mackay’s own orthodoxy was problemati- 


cal—to take military service with such comrades, and under 
such a general, would be a sinful association. At length, 
after much wrangling, and amidst great confusion, a vote was 
taken ; and the majority pronounced, that to take military ser- 
vice would be a sinful association. There was, however, a 
large minority ; and, from among the members of this 
minority, the Earl of Angus was able to raise a body 
of infantry, which is still— after the lapse of more 
than a hundred and sixty years—known by the name of the 
Cameronian Regiment. The first Lieutenant-Colonel was 
Cleland, that implacable avenger of blood who had driven 
Dundee from the Convention. There was no small difficulty 
in filling the ranks; for many west country Whigs, who did 
not think it absolutely sinful to enlist, stood out for terms 
subversive of all military discipline. Some would not serve 
under any colonel, major, captain, serjeant, or corporal, who 
was not ready to sign the covenant. Others insisted that, if 
it should be found absolutely necessary to appoint any officer 
who had taken the tesis imposed in the late reign, he 

at least qualify himself for command by publicly confessing 
his sin at the head of the regiment. Most of the enthusiasts 
who had proposed these conditions were induced by dextempus 
management to abate much of their demands. Yet the new 
regiment had a very peculiar character. The soldiers were 
all rigid puritans. One of their first acts was to petition the 
Parliament that all drunkenness, licentiousness, and profane- 
ness might be severely punished. ‘Their own conduct must 
have been exemplary ; for the worst crime which the most 
extravagant bigotry could impute to them was that of huzza- 
ing on the king’s birthday. It was originally intended that 
with the military organisation of the corps should be inter- 
woven the organisation of a Presbyterian congregation. 
Each company was to furnish an elder, and the elders were, 
with the chaplains, to form an ecclesiastical court for the 
suppression of immorality and heresy. Elders, however, 
were not appointed; but a noted hill preacher, Alexander 

Shields, was called to the office of chaplain. It is not easy 

to conceive that fanaticism can be heated to a higher 

temperature than that which is indicated by the writings 

of Shields. According to him, it would seem to be the first 

duty of a Christian ruler to persecute to the death every 

heterodox subject, and the first duty of every Christian sab- 

ject to poniard a heterodox ruler, Yet there was then ia 

Scotland an enthusiasm compared with which the enthasiasm 

even of this man was lukewarm. The extreme Covenanters 

protested against his defection as vehemently as he had pro- 

tested against the black indulgence, and the oath of supre- 

macy, and pronounced every man who entered Angus’s 


regiment guilty of a wicked confederacy with malignants, 

The corps thus formed were destined soon to 
carry their colours through a fiery ordeal. If the 
Lowland forces failed at Killiecrankie, the Camero- 
nians were soon to redeem their honour in a far 
more arduous contest. They were posted in a 
pretty town of Perthshire, near the foot of the 
mountains, removed from the principal portion of 
Mackay’s par ye come eee stew for help 
to reach them in a day of danger. 
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strict military tactics, and desired to remove them ; 
but his opinions were overruled by the Council in | 
Edinburgh ; and William's cause was better served | 
at that time by folly than it could have been by 

science. Cannon’s army, nearly doubled in num- 

bers since the day of Killiecrankie, passed down | 
from the mountains on the Cameronian’s post. | 
The movement has been blamed by some parties ; 
but it was absolutely necessary, for Cannon could | 
not leave a regular force of this character upon his | 
flank and rear. It produced 


THE DEFENCE OF DUNKELD, 


The General’s (Mackay) opinion was disregarded ; and | 
the Cameronians occupied the post assigned to them. It 
soon appeared that his forebodings were just. The inhabi- 
tants of the country round Dankeld furnished Cannon with 
intelligence, and urged him to make a bold push. The pea- 
santry of Athol, impatient for spoil, came in great numbers 
to swell his army. The regiment hourly expected to be 
attacked, and became discontented and turbulent. The men, 
intrepid, indeed, both from constitution and from enthusiasm, 
but not yet broken to habits of military submission, expostu- 
luted with Cleland, who commanded them. They had, they 
imagined, been recklessly, if not perfidiously, sent to certain 
destruction. They were protected by no ramparts; they had 
a very scanty stock of ammunition; they were hemmed in 
by enemies. An officer might mount and gallop beyond 
the reach of dragoons in an hour; but the private soldier 
must stay and be butchered. “ Neither I,” said Cleland, 
nor any of my officers, will, in any extremity, abandon you. 
Bring out my horse, all our horses; they shall be shot dead.” 
These words produced a complete change of feeling. The 
men answered that the horses should not be shot, that they 
wanted no pledge from their brave Colonel except his word, 
and that they would run the last hazard with him. They 
kept their promise well. The Paritan blood was now 
thoroughly up; and what that blood was when it was up had 
been proved on many fields of battle. 

That night the regiment passed under arms. On the 
morning of the following day, the 2lst of August, all the 
hills round Dunkeld were alive with bonnets and plaids. 
Cannon’s army was much larger than that which Dundee 
had commanded. More than a thousand horses laden with 
baggage accompanied his march. Both the horses and the 
baggage were probably part of the booty of Killiecrankie. 
The whole number of Highlanders was estimated by those 
who saw them at from four to five thousand men. They 
came furiously on. The outposts of the Cameronians were 
speedily driven in. The assailants came pouring on every 
side into the streets. The Church, however, held out 
obstinately. But the greater part of the regiment made its 
stand behind a wall which surrounded a house belonging to 
the Marquis of Athol. This wall, which had two or three 
days before been hastily repaired with timber and loose 
stones, the soldiers defended desperately with musket, pike, 
and halbert. Their bullets were soon spent, bat some of the 
men were employed in cutting lead from the roof of the 
Marquis’s house, and shaping it into slugs. Meanwhile all 
the neighbouring houses were crowded from top to bottom 
with Highlanders, who kept up a galling fire from the wia- 
dows. Cleland, while encouraging his men, was shot dead. 
The command devolved on Major Henderson. Ia another 
minute Henderson fell pierced with three mortal wounds. 
His place was supplied by Captain Munro, and the contest 
went on with uodiminished fary. A party of the Camero- 
nians sallied forth, set fire to the houses from which the 
fatal shots had come, and turned the keys in the doors. In 
one single dwelling, sixteen of the encmy were burnt alive. 
Those who were in the fight described it as a terrible initia- 
tion for recruits. Half the town was blazing ; and with the 
incessant roar of the guns, were mingled the piercing shrieks 





of wretches perishing in the flames, The straggle lasted four 
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hours. by that time the Cameronians were reduced to 
nearly their last flask of powder; but their spirit never 
flagged. “The enemy will soon carry the wall. Be it so. 
We will retreat into the house; we will defend it to the 
last; and, if they force their way into it, we will barn it over 
their heads and oar own.” But, while they were revolving 
these desperate projects, they observed that the fury of the 
assault slackened. Soon the Highlanders began to fall back ; 


| disorder visibly spread among them ; and whole bands began 


to march off to the hills. It was in vain that their general 
ordered them to return to the attack. Perseverance was not 
ove of their military virtues. The Cameronians, mean- 


| while, with shouts of defiance, invited Amelek and Moab to 
_ come back and to try another chance with the chosen people. 


But these exhortations had as little effect as those of Cannon. 
In a short time the whole Gaelic army was in retreat toward» 
Blair. Then the drums struck np: the victorious Puritans 
threw their caps into the air, raised with one voice, a psalm 
of triumph and thanksgiving, and waved their colours, colours 
which were on that day unfurled for the first time in the face 
of an enemy, but which have since been proudly borne ia 
every quarter of the world, and which are now embellished 
with the Sphinx and the Dragon, emblems of brave actions 
achieved in Egypt and China. 

So, for the first time, the colours of the Came- 
ronians were dipped in blood, and the war in Scot- 
land for the time closed by their noble defence of 
Dunkeld, marked by fatalities among their officers 
equal to the experiences of any Crimean day. 


THE AUTUMN IN IRELAND. 


After the battle of Newton Butler, and the 
raising of the siege of Londonderry, Sligo was 
abandoned by the friends of James, and all Ulster 
was occupied by William’s soldiers, under General 
Kirke, and the Protestants of the Pale or the 
North. The rebellion in Scotland was suppressed, 
and William had time to form and send a large 
army from Chester, under Schomberg—a Dutch 
leader, although not a Dutchman, but the best 
officer in the Orange service. The death of Schom- 
berg, at the Battle of the Boyne, in the following 
year, almost neutralised William’s satisfaction at 
that great victory, which placed Drogheda and 
Dublin in his hands. Before leaving England 
for Ireland, Schomberg received from the English 
House of Commons a graut of one hundred 
thousand pounds. Some parties now complain of 
aged generals. Schomberg was then eighty years 
old. He had endured many persecutions, and 
fought in every country of Europe for his principles. 
He had been a favourite at Berlin and Versailles, 
and he abandoned both for the republican capital 
of the Hague. In the changing fortunes of the 
House of Orange he proceeded to London—ulti- 
mately to die in Ireland. Schomberg landed at 
Carrickfergus, which he besieged, and the castle 
capitulated. He proceeded over a beautiful region 


| from the Lagan mouth to the foot of the Mourne 


mountains ; but it was desolate. Newry had been 
burned down, and smaller towns were equally 
ruinous. It was autumn, but many fields had not 
been sown. The corn on others was broken down 
by rain, and could not be reaped. He advanced 
to Dundalk, aud entrenched himself there in a 
camp, within sight of the army under James, who 
marched from Dublin. The Irish were probably 
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inferior in discipline, although superior in numbers. 
Schomberg would not trust his raw English levies, 
although they were intermingled with Dutch 
regulars and French Huguenots, in battle with a 
greatly superior force ; and he remained within his 
entrenchments, exposed to pestilence, until early 
in November, when the Irish broke ap their camp, 


he loss of his army, without scarcely firing a shot 
at a foe, is said to hare been six thousand men. 
The Joss in the Irish was never known. It was 
clear, however, that Schomberg could not have 
assailed the Irish with the hope of suecess. They 
had twenty thousand men and a large body of 
irregulars. He never had ten thousand effective 
men, and of the English levies not more than one 
in four, at first, could fire a gun. It is even more 
difficult to load one. The same complaint against 
the young English recruits existed then that is 
now heard from the Crimea. Many of them were 
altgether unacquainted with fire arms. Any young 
Scotch labourer knows how to shoot rabbits. 
same knowledge would enable him to shoot a man. 
It is strange that the nation who furnished the 
best bowmen on the earth should so neglect utterly 
the more formidable weapon among their sports. 
The characteristic may have originated in English 
gentlemen’s dread of poaching. They regard a 
labourer who can shoot well as a dangerous man 
to their pheasantry. Events teach them, if they 
would be taught, that they may pay too high for 
their game. 


THE TOWN OF BELFAST. 


When winter and spring had passed, and the 
leafy month of June had returned, William crossed 
to Ireland and took the command of the army, with 
the reinforcements that he had been able to collect. 
He landed at Carickfergus, and at once proceeded 
tothe army. The following extract gives a very 
fair idea of Belfast, the most prosperous town in 
Ireland :— 


William had been, during the whole spring, impatiently 
expected in Ulster. The Protestant settlements along the 
coast of that province had, in the course of the month of 
May, been repeatedly agitated by false reports of his arrival. 
It was not, however, till the afternoon of the fourteenth of 
June that he landed at Carrickfergus. The inhabitants of 
the town crowded the main street and greeted him with loud 
acclamations; but they caught only a glimpse of him. As 
soon as he was on dry ground he mounted aad set off for 
Belfast. On the road he was met by Schomberg. The 
meeting took place close to a white house, the only haman 
dwelling then visible, in the space of many miles, on the 
dreary strand of the estuary of the Laggan. A village and 
4 cotton mill now rise where the white house then stood 
alone; and all the shore is adorned by a gay succession of 
country houses, shrubberies, and flower beds. Belfast has 
become one of the greatest and most flourishing seats of in- 
dustry in the British Isles. A busy population of eighty 
thousand souls is collected there. The duties annually paid 
at the Custom-house exceed the duties annually paid at the 
Castom-house of London in the most prosperous years of the 
reign of Charles II. Other Irish towns may present more 
picturesque forms to the eye. But Belfast is the only large 
Irish town in which the traveller is not di by the 
loathsome aspect and odour of long lines of human dens far 


The 








| inferior in comfort and cleanliness to the dwellings which, 


in happier countries, are provided for cattle. No other 
large Irish town is so well cleaned, so well paved, so bril- 
liantly lighted. The place of domes and spires is supplied 


| by edifices, less pleasing to the taste, but not Jess indicative 
of prosperity—huge factories, towering many stories above 


the chimnies of the houses, and resoanding with the roar of 
machinery. The Belfast which William entered was a small 


and he returned to Ulster into winter quarters | English settlement of about three hund:ed houses, commanded 


by a stately castle, which has long since disappeared, 
the seat of the noble family of Chichester. In this mansion, 
which is said to have borne some resemblance to the palace 
of Whitehall, and which was celebrated for its terraces and 
orchards stretching down to the river side, preparations had 
been made for the king's reception. He was welcomed at 
the northern gate by the magistrates and burgesses in their 
robes of office. The multitude pressed on his carriage with 
shouts of “ God save the Protestant king.” For the town 
was one of the strongholds of the reformed faith; and when, 
two generations later, the inhabitants were, for the first time, 
numbered, it was found that the Roman Catholics were not 
more than one in fifteen. 

The night came ; bat the Protestant counties were awake 
and up. A royal salute had been fred from the castle of 
Belfast. It had been echoed and re-echoed by guns which 
Schomberg had placed at wide intervals, for the purpose oi 
conveying signals from post to post. Wherever the peal 
was heard, it was known that King William wascome. Be- 
fore midnight, all the heights of Antrim and Down were 
blazing with bonfires. The light was seen across the bays 
of Carlingford and Dundalk, and gave notice to the outposts 
of the enemy that the decisive hour was at hand, Within 
forty-eight hours after William had landed, James set out 
for the Irish camp, which was pitched near the northern 
frontier of Leinster. 


Belfast contains now a large Roman Catholic popu- 
lation, who have sought there, as in Glasgow and 
Liverpool, the employment that they could not 
obtain in the south and west. The evil of post- 
poning a publication for any long period after it has 
been written is shown by the estimated number, in 
the preceding extract, of the inhabitarts in Be!- 
fast. They are now not under one hundred 
thousand. White House, where Schomberg met 
the kiug, is also a large manufacturing village ; 
and, indeed, we know not a prettier drive than 
the shores of Belfast Lough afford. The King of 
England, in 1690, was not, however, much occupied 
with scenery, unless it presented strategic points, 
He was surrounded with many enemies, and he 
wanted an end made of some of them speedily. Be- 
fore the end of June, be had reached 


THE BANKS OF THE BOYNE. 


Still William continued to push forward, and still the Irish 
receded before him, till, on the morning of Monday, the 15th 
of June, his army, marching in three columne, reached the 
summit of a rising ground near the southern frontier of the 
county of Louth. Beneath lay a valley, now so rich and 
so cheerful, that the Englishman who gazes on it may 
imagine himself to be in one of the most highly favoured 
parts of his own highly favoured country. Fields of wheat, 
woodlands, meadows bright with daisies and clover, slope 
gently down to the edge of the Boyne. That bright and 
tranquil stream, the boundary of Louth and Meath, having 
flowed many miles between verdant banks, crowned by modern 
palaces, and by the ruined keeps of old Norman barons of 
the pale, is here about to mingle with the sea. Five miles 
to the west of the place from which William looked dowa on 
the river, now stands, on a verdant bank, amidet noble woods, 
Slane Castle, the mansion of the Marquis of Conyngeham. 
Two miles to the east, a cloud of smoke from factories and 
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steam-vessels overhangs the busy town and port of Drogheda. 
On the Meath side of the Boyne, the ground—still all corn, 
grass, flowers, and foliage—rises with a gentle swell to an 
eminence, surmounted by a conspicuous tuft of ash trees, 
which overshades the rnined church and desolate graveyard 
of Donore. 

In the seventeenth century the landscape presented a very 
different aspect. The traces of art and industry were few. 
Scarcely a vessel was on the river, except those rude coracles 
of wickerwork covered with the skins of horses, in which the 
Celtic peasantry fished for the trout and salmon. Drogheda, 
now peopled by twenty thousand industrious inhabitants, 
was a small knot of narrow, crooked, and filthy lanes, en- 
circled by a ditch and a mound. The houses were built of 
wood, with high gables and projecting upper stories. With- 
out the walls of the town, scarcely a dwelling was to be seen, 
except at a place called Oldbridge. At Oldbridge the 
river was fordable: and on the south of the ford were 
a few mud cabins, and a single house bnilt of more solid 
materials, 

When William caught sight of the valley of the Boyne, 
he could not suppress an exclamation and a gesture of 
delight. He had been apprehensive that the enemy would 
avoid a decisive action, and would protract the war till the 
autumnal rains should return with pestilence in their train. 
Tle was now at ease. It was plain that the contest would 
be sharp and short. The pavilion of James was pitched on 
the eminence of Donore. The flags of the house of Stuart 
and of the house of Bourbon waved together in defiance on the 
walls of Drogheda. All the southern bank of the river was 
lined by the camp ard batteries of the hostile army. Thon- 
sands of armed men were moving about among the tents ; 
and every one, horse soldier or foot soldier, French or Irish, 
had a white badge in his hat. That cuolour had been chosen 
in compliment to the house of Bourbon. “TI am glad to see 
yon, gentlemen,” said the king, as his keen eye surveyed 
the Irish lines. “If you escape me now, the fault will be 
mine.” 

James had thirty thouand men, in a good posi- 
tion, defended in front bya deep river. William’s 
army numbered thirty-six thousand men; but they 
had to attack under difficulties. The old king was 
not a soldier. His son-in-law was an accomplished 
commander. The Irish cavalry, and the French 
infantry, on the south banks of the Boyne, 


were splendid soldiers; the Irish infantry were | 
badly disciplined, and some defect in their character, | 


which must long since have been surmounted, 
prevented them from attaining discipline, On the 
north bank of the Boyne stood the Life Guards, 
the Oxford Blues, the Quecn’s own regiment, now 


GENERAL KLAPKA ON 


It is very interesting to hear the opinions of this 
gallant and experienced soldier upon the character 


and conduct of the momentous struggle in which | 


we are at present engaged. His point of view is 


infced widely separated from ours, but it does not | 


by any means follow that it must therefore be false, 
and a matter of such importance ought to be ex- 
amined under every aspect. General Klapka’s 


the 1st Dragoons. The Scotch Guards formed 
part of the infantry. Several of our leading regi- 
ments were engaged in forcing the Boyne. The 
combat was long, for the fords were deep and dis- 
tant; but the Irish foot faltered and fled, while 
their horsemen fought bravely, yet were over- 
powered. James rightly understood that this‘defeat 
was decisive. He returned to Dublin with the 
fixed purpose of abandoning Ireland, and lhe fled. 
A few days afterwards William was in the Dutch 
metropolis. The remains of the Irish, under Saars- 
field, defended Limerick and the south. The French 
marched on to Galway, where they were near the 
sea; but the pacification of the country was not 
completed in 1690. It was reserved for the fol- 
lowing year, and opened a path forward in his pro- 
fession for Marlborough, who, in subsequent years, 
secured for the British army its greatest tnumphs, 
on continental ground, between Agincourt and 
the Wellington campaigns. 

The naval defeat of the English by the French, 
off Beachy Head, during the time passed by 
William in Ireland, cast agloom over the land. A 
French invasion was considered imminent, but the 
spirit of the country rose with the emergency, and 
London, which had always been true to liberal sen- 
timents, raised a very efficient army from among 
its own citizens. The French attempted to land 
on the coast of Cornwall; but they were badly 
received and the difficulty passed away. 

We have confined our remarks to the third 
volume of Mr. Macaulay’s work. His history is 
the most remarkable book of the day. It reads 
like a romance, and vet the romance of truth ; for 
in comparison of authorities, and in the selection of 
evidence he has not been more careful than in the 
comparison of his sentences. Its sale has been 
larger than ever occurred of any similar work in 





the same time. ‘The two volumes, although expen- 
sive books, have already sold to the number of 
nearly forty thousand. The money expended upon 
them by the public in three weeks must be nearly 
60,000/. This isa great result, well deserved—for 
the history, if ever completed, well be the most 
magnificent historical work in our language. 


THE WAR IN THE EAST.* 


opinions may be sometimes partial and extreme; 


but who will venture to say that our own are never 


misled by ignorance, or warped by prejudice. He is 
an Hungarian, and was distinguished during the 
war of 1848 by his gallant defence of Comorn. 
He laments over the independence of his native 
country, crushed by perfidy and brute force, and 
drenched in the blood of her bravest sons, who 





°*“The War in the East,” from the year 1953, till July, 1855, by General George Klapka. London : Chapman and 
Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 1855. 
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j in the battle field, or fell victims to the 


man,” and the likelihood of her mediation being 


vengeance of civil and military tribunals. He bates | exercised in his favour. 


and distrusts Austria; and this he does not hesitate 
to express, but in a feeling that does him honour 


for it is a just hatred of treachery and oppression. , 
He looks upon the war from an Hungarian point | 


of view, and indicates Hungary as the vulnerable spot 
in the Austrian body politic. He shows us clearly 
that Austria is bound to Russia by community of 
interests, by gratitude for recent preservation, by 


everything that can render one state true to another; | 


that she will, therefore, never unite with us against 
her in earnest, and that her offers of mediation are 
equally insincere and dangerous; and he recom- 
mends the Allies to re-assist the down-trodden 
nationality of Hungary, and establish her as a 
separate and independent state, which would always 
form a barrier against the encroaching ambition of 
Austria and Russia. 

He also advises that Russia should be attacked 
through Poland, which indents her dominions like 
a wedge, which only requires a vigorous blow to 
enable it to split asunder the unwieldy mass which 
it penetrates. A plausible suggestion this. The 
northern colossus has clay mixed with his iron, and 
his strength is not so great as it seems. Poland 
has indeed been again and again partitioned, has 
suffered under every form of cruelty and tyranny, 
and has been at last annexed to Russia; but in 
vain. Her nationality has never been wholly des- 
troyed. Love for their country, hatred for her 
oppressors, is still as deeply rooted in the hearts of 
the Poles as in the days of Kosciuscko. There 
has been no fusing and blending of conflicting 
nationalities, as in the case of the Sabines and 
Volscians with the Romans, or the Normans with 
the Saxons. Poles and Russians still remain dis- 
tinct and opposed, separated by clashing interests 
and hereditary hatred; and Poland is still a thorn 
in the side of Russia which might easily be driven 
to the quick. And, if the present war is to con- 
tinue, if Russia is still bent upon the conquest of 
her weaker neighbours, and still determined to 
refuse material gurantees for the future peace of 
the East, we cannot help thinking that the adoption 
of General Klapka’s plan of a vigorous attack by 
the Allies upon Polish Russia, combined with a 
general arming and rising of the oppressed inhabi- 
tants, might inflict sach a blow upon the empire 
of the Czar, as would enable us to dictate the con- 
ditions of a safe and honourable peace. 

General Klapka’s distrust of Austria is, unfor- 
tunately, too well borne out by the irresistible 
authority of facts. There can be little doubt that, 
but for the distracted state of her own vassal pro- 





vinees—where the embers of discontent and revolt 


were still smouldering—and the united interference 
of the Western Powers, she would have been as 
willing to share the spoils of Turkey with the Czar 
as formerly those of Poland. The instances of her 
treachery towards Turkey are innumerable; but a 
few of the most prominent and glaring will suflice 
to show the nature of her regard for “the sick 





_ unscrupulous policy. 





In 1735 Sultan Mahmoud I. sought the aid of 
Austria, in order to avert the war which Rassia 
was anxious to precipitate, that she might have a 
pretext for taking possession of the Crimea. The 
Court of Vienna accepted the office of mediator; 
but soon after formed a coalition with Russia, and 
entered the lists against the very power she had 
undertaken to protect. Again, in 1768, when the 
third great war of last century broke out between 
the Turks and Russians, the conduct of Austria 
was marked by the most barefaced treachery. She 
had engaged, by a secret treaty, to take up arms on 
behalf of the Porte, on condition of receiving a 
subsidy and certaia cessions of territory, when the 
war should be concluded. The Sultan, faithful to 
his promise, furnished an advance of 5,000,000 of 
imperial florins, which Austria received, and then, 
regardless of her plighted faith, united with the 
Czarina, and used the money supplied by the latter 
in making warlike preparations against him, The 
war that followed was terminated by the fatal 
Treaty of Kainardji, by which Russia won the 
battle for the Black Sea, and Catharine LI. realized 
the object which Peter the Great had vainly 
striven to attain. 

But the most deliberate and unprincipled scheme 
of spoliation, having for its object the partition of 
the Turkish empire, was concocted between Joseph 
IL. of Austria and Catherine, during their fantastic 
progress through the southern provinces of Russia 
and the Crimea. The Czarina was to have had the 
lion’s share of the spoil, and the Emperor the 
Principalities of Wallachia and Moldavia, the very 
territories at present occupied by the Austrian 
troops. France was in vain tempted to join, by 
the offer of Egypt. She refused the bribe. The 
result of this coalition was a war, in which both 
sides sustained severe losses. Joseph died, and his 
successor withdrew from the contest, leaving the 
Czarina to continue the struggle alone, when she 
was soon compelled to make peace by the mortality 
among her troops, disturbances in Poland, and the 
menacing attitude of Great Britain. It was during 
this war that the Porte issued a manifesto, con- 
taining those remarkable words, whose pruphetic 
truth subsequent expericuce has amply confirmed : 
— “If the Russians remain masters of the Crimea, 
the Porte cannot hope to continue in security for the 

Suture, and they will always have some bad desigus 
to fear.” 

Nor has Austrian interference during the present 
war proved less fatal to the Turks than formerly ; 
and the Western Powers have also repeatedly ex- 
perienced the disastrous elects of her crafty and 
After Omar Pasha’s victory 
at Oltenitza, the road to Bucharest, the capital of 
the Principalities, lay open to the Turkish 
Every one anticipated their speedy advance. What 
prevented it? ‘The representations of the Austrian 
internuncio at Constantinople, and his influence 
with the French aud English Ambassadors, who 
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induced the Sultan to countermand the advance of 
his victorious general, and thus to abandon one of 
the finest opportunities which the fortune of the | 
war has yet presented. Again, when in the spring | 
of 1854 the Russians were rapidly advancing to- 
wards Constantinople, the Wallachians offered to 
rise in their rear, a step which would have been 
fraught with the utmost danger to the Russian | 
army. But Austria denounced such a rising as | 
revolutionary and highly detrimental to the conser- 
vative interests of Europe, and, with inconceivable 
infatuation, she was listened to and obeyed. Not 
only was the offer of the brave Wallachians refused, 
but the Wallachian militia, who had deserted from 
the Russian army to the Turks, were disarmed and 
sent back to perish by the sentence of military 
tribunals. After the Russians had been repulsed 
from Silistria, and had begun their retreat from the 
Principalities, Austria a third time interfered, and 
insisted upon a separate treaty between herself and 
the Porte, in virtue of which she poured her troops 
into the Principalities ; thus interposing an insuper- 
able barrier to the advance of the Turks, compelling 
the Allies to discontinue the campaign on the 
Danube, and effectually protecting the flank of the 
Russians, who were thus enabled to concentrate an 
overwhelming force upon the points threatened by 
the Western Powers. It will then be seen that, if 
General Klapka distrusts Austrian mediation, and 
exaggerates the danger of Austrian interference, 
the history of the past, as well as the course of the 
present war, justify him in entertaining and express- 
ing such opinions. 

General Klapka tells us that his great object in 
writing a work upon the war in the East is to 
elucidate the all-important question, ‘‘ Whether the 
struggle, as it has hitherto been conducted, will 
lead to the*attainment of the object held out to the 
Western nations by their governments.” He 
devotes three chapters to the war on the Danube, 
the war in Asia, and the campaign of the Allies; 
and the last and most original chapter is occupied 
in considering the real war against Rassia. He 
thinks that throughout the struggle we have shown 
a most unwise and inexcusable neglect of the brave 
mountaineers of Circassia, whose country is on the 
south, what Poland is on the west—the most 
vulnerable point of Russia. He entirely condemns 





the Crimean expedition. A campaign in Asia would 
have been far preferable in every point of view, 
success more certain, failure less dangerous. He 
criticises freely the battles of the Alma and Inker- 
mann, and laments the vacillation which prevented 
a coup de main upon Sebastopol immediately after 


the celebrated flank march, while, at the same time, | 


he pays a graceful and well-merited tribute of 
praise to “the truly antique heroism and self- 
sacrifice” which have distinguished the warlike 
achievements of the Allied armies. 

By far the most able and interesting portion 
of General Klapka’s book is the chapter enti- 








tled “The real war against Russia,” which em- 
braces— 
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Countries more extensive, and interests more important, 
than is conveyed in that empty and cautious phrase, “the 
preservation of Turkey.” Russia exercises her pressure upon 


Europe, not merely on the South, but also on the West and 


North. From her aggressive policy have arisen all the 
disputes and wars in which that power has been involved 
for the last century and a half; the principal features of 
which are the Baltic and Polish question, together with the 
quarrel in the East. In a decisive war, these three parts of 
the one vital question canmot de separated without jeopardizing 
the prosperous issue of the contest; they must, therefore, be 
simultaneously solved ; and such a solution cannot but be 
desired by all who earnestly wish for progress and civilisa- 
tion, and who in some measure comprehend the danger 
threatening from the North. 


Since the disastrous campaigns of Charles XII. 
and Napoleon, Russia has generally been consi- 
dered unassailable in her own territories; and she 
is undoubtedly very powerfu!. _ Her people are 
ignorant, bigotted, and passively obedient; her 
ruler absolute ; her army the largest in the world ; 
and her relation with the numerous Sclavonian 
tribes, who are deluded by the sedulously propa- 
gated idea of Panslavism, (or union of all the 
Sclavonic nations into one grand empire), is the 
chief support which she has in her wars of con- 
quest. But Russia is not, in reality, so strong as 
at first sight she appears. She may be attacked 
from three points—the north-west, west, and south. 
An attack from the south, which would deprive 
Russia of the Caucasus and Georgia, holds out 
many inducements ; but would require to be pre- 
ceded by the establishment of several places 
@armes, and the organisation of a numerous corps 
of Circassians. With regard to an invasion by 
way of the Danube, the chances would be less in 
favour of the Allies, as, although the Russians have 
an enormous line to defend, they can bring into 
the field between 200,000 and 300,000 men. The 
north-west attack, through the Baltic provinces, 
ought to be commenced simultaneously with a 
campaign on the south, in order to divide the Rus- 
sian forces, and distract their attention. 


The chances of an attack upon Russia from the Baltic 
provinces would be greatly enhanced by the Swedes un- 
sheathing the sword on the side of the Allies. The Swedish 
army is excellent, and ably officered, and might, without great 
effort, be brought to the strength of 60,000 to £0,000 com- 
batants. But to secure the alliance of that nation, the 
Western Powers must frankly and honestly exp'ain their 
future intentions as to Russia ; for, notwithstanding that the 
Swedes are animated against the Muscovites by a deep-rooted 
national hatred, and have many an old grudge to pay off— 
notwithstanding that they would find trusty allies in the 
German Baltic provinces, as well as in Finland, where the 
whole coast along the gulf, including that portion on which 


_ the present Russian metropolis stands, once formed part of 


their realm—in spite of these facts, neither the Swedes nor 
their Government would join in a struggle unless certain 
that they would not be left alone exposed in a single-handed 
combat to the vengeance of Russia. 


The very limited and imperfect success of the 
Baltic fleet during the present war shows that it 
can do little harm to Russia, unless accompanied 
aud aided by a powerful army, to which the Rus- 
sians could not, at the utmost, oppose above 
150,000 men, deducting those necessary for the 
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defence of her southern provinces and the occupa- 
tion of Poland. Were a large army, then, landed 
by the Allies and the Swedes, they should, in the 
first instance, make themselves masters of Revel, 
Riga, and the mouth of the Dwina; and then, ad- 


yancing into Lithuania, take Wilna and summon | 


the Poles to arms. One of the main points, in 
the new war programme of the Allies, should be 
the restoration of Poland, which, on account of its 

sition, forms the most effectual barrier to the 
encroachment of Russia. “If this, (says General 
Klapka) be not the leading idea of the invaders, 
the Czar will very soon recover from his alarm ; 
and by bringing overwhelming forces into the field, 
render the efforts and enormous sacrifices of his 
adversaries unavailable. The opinion that without 
a resuscitated Poland Europe will never be safe 
from northern aggression, daily gains ground, and, 
if the war should last, will be universally adopted.” 

General Klapka adverts to the morbid fear 
which the Western Powers seem to entertain of 
exciting a struggle of nationalities, and of the rise 
of liberal principles ; thus playing into the hands of 
Austria and Russia, whose common object is the 
suppression of all constitutional government and 
freedom of opinioa in the east of Europe. 

The entreaties of the Poles (he says) to be allowed to take 
part in the contest have been rejected, and only permission 
grauted them to join the ranks of the Turkish Cossacks, 
The offers of able Polish generals to form a legion of their 
countrymen have met with a similar fate, on the ground that 
Turkey, and not Poland, is concerned in the quarrel. The 
Western governments have done all in their power to warn 
the oppressed nations that there is no hope of resuscitation 
for them. Such is the spirit of the nineteenth century—the 
so-called age of progress and civilisation ! 

From Prussia, and from the lesser German 
powers, we have nothing to fear. The existence of 
the former has ever been identified with reforms, 
and she has always suffered from the adoption of 
narrow-minded or despotic councils. It is, indeed, 
probable that both will remain neutral as long as 
they can; but, if the present war shal! continue, 
and assume such an aspect as will render neutrality 
impossible, there seems little reason to doubt that 
both Prussia and the German States will then de- 
clare for the Western Powers. The future attitude 
of Austria is far more doubtful, as well as far more 
important. Gratitude and fear hoth prevent her 
from declaring against Russia; gratitude, for the 
intervention which, in 1849, restored Hungary, 
which had succeeded in shaking off her yoke ; fear, 
for she well knows that, in the event of a war, she 
cannot depend upon the Hungarian portion of her 
army, whose loyalty and attachment she has done so 
much to alienate and destroy, and that thus a most 
important section of her apparently splendid mili- 
tary force is rendered comparatively unavailing. 
There seems, indeed, much reason to believe that, 
by the downfall of Hungary, Austria has become 
morally, as well as physically, dependent upon 
Russia; and so the late Czar appears to have 
thought, when he assured Sir H. Seymour that 
whatever he did was approved of by Austria. 





What, then, does General Klapka propose as a 
remedy for all these evils? What does he suggest 
as the most effectual mode of curbing the aggres- 
sive tendencies of Russia? Nothing less than the 
formation of a mighty federa! State, consisting of 
all the countries along the Danube, from the 
northern Carpathians to the Adriatic and the Black 
Sea, which should be divided into three separate 
but confederated States—Hungary, Southern Scla- 
vonia, and Roumania, or Wallachia—each possess- 
ing a constitution of its own, but subject to the 
rule of a central government, charged with the 
superintendence and settlement of their interna- 
tional relations, and of their commercial and war- 
like interests. 

The conclusions to which he has arrived, with 
regard to the war in the East, are thus summed up 
by General Klapka :— 


As soon as the Allies change their present watchword, 
“The integrity of Tarkey,” for “The liberation of the op- 
pressed nationalities,” they will have a million of combataats 
at their disposal. Tie national forces of Poland, Hangary 
and Italy, supported by England and France, Sweden and 
Turkey, will then stand forth to destroy for ever Russian 
preponderence on the continent. 

We therefore say, either a real and decisive war against 
Russia, or no war at all. For, of what use are those wauton 
devastations along the shores of the Baltic, the Euxine, and 
the Sea of Azoff, or the undermining of the prosperity of 
millions for years to come, and the obstructing of the pro- 
gress of culture, industry, and commerce, if the whole result 
to be hoped for is an unsafe peace ? We once more repeat, 
that the pending question can only be favourably solved 
before a forum of the nations most concerned in it, and this 
solution must necessarily be preceded by the following 
moves :—— 

1. The speedy recal of the Crimean expedition, and the 
transfer of the principal seat of war in the East to the 
Danube. 2. The landing of an army in the Baltie pro- 
vinees, and the securing an alliance with Sweden. 3. The 
restoration of a mighty Poland. 4. The repudiation of 
Austrian neutrality, by summoning her to declare for or 
against ; and, in the event of her joining the enemy—which 
can scarcely any longer be doubted—the formation of a 
Danubian confederation, to include all the provinces, not 
German, along that river, with Hungary as the centre, 5. 
The simultaneous liberation of Italy. 6. The employment of 
all the Turkish forces in Asia. 


Such, then, are the views of General Klapka, 
which many will consider utterly visionary and im- 
practicable ; but they are the views of a gallant war- 
rior, an earnest thinker, and a vigorous and original 
writer. Much in them is, doubtless, Utopian; but 
a great deal is also valuable and true. But it may 
probably be objected—even supposing that Russia 
shall continuc obstinate and unyielding, and shall 
refuse to furnish substantial guarantees for the 
future peace of eastern Europe, an adoption of 
General Klapka’s plans for her reduction, would 
inevitably convulse the continent, and bring on a 
European war of a magnitude unparalleled in the 
last half century, during which commerce would be 
at a stand still, peaceful enterprise paralized, and 
misery and want triumphant. It might be so; 
but there are evils worse than even these. The 
crushing weight of despotism ; the perpetuation of 
ignorance, serfdom, and passive obedience; the 
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enslaving of the press; the denial of freedom of | 
opinion in religion and politics; the gigantic spy — 
and police system, violating the most sacred privi- | 
leges of life; corruption and venality in every | 
department of government—these are evils far | 
more to be dreaded than poverty, or famiue, or 
warfare. In this world, toil is a condition of 

success, and that which is great or good must often 

be bought by suffering and pain. But it is unmanly | 
to evade our duty, cowardly to shrink from it; and, 
though our path may be a rough one, we ought to 
tread it firmly, that our children may walk the 
easier ; for we have no right to devolve upon them 
the pain and the toil meted out for ourselves. 
Peace now would be folly. The objects of the war 
have not yet been attained, Russia is not humbled, 
the independence of Turkey is not guranteed. 





Were our fleets and armies withdrawn to-morrow, | 
| nations may well shrink ; but it is a question whether that 
alternative may not be forced upon us sooner or iater, 
whether we must not, from the first, look it boldly in the 


the wrong-doer would be well-nigh as strong and 
as dangerous as ever, as much the patron of 
universal ignorance, and as much the foe of con- 
stitutional liberty. A great orator once said 


“ better the tornado than the pestilence.” And, in 
the same spirit, say we—Better the horrors of a 
European war, than the extension of the curse of 
despotism, and the canker worm of slavery. 

One of the most original and powerful writers 
of the present day has givenutterance to sentiments, 
in regard to the war in the East, almost identical 


with those expressed by General Klapka; and we 
cannot better close this notice than by presenting 
them to our readers, in his own eloquent lan- 


guage :— 


But as yet it is impossible to look without sad forebodirgs 
upon the destiny of a war, began upon the express under- 
standing that evil shall be left triamphant throughout 
Europe, wherever that evil does not seem to threaten us with 
immediate danger; with promises that, under the hollow 


_ name of the cause of order, the wrongs of Italy, Hungary, 
| Poland, Sweden shall remain unredressed, and that Prussia 
and Austria, two tyrannies, the one far more false and hypo- 


critical, the other even more rotten than that of Turkey, 


| shall, if they will but observe a hollow and uncertain neutra- 


lity (for who can trust the liar and the oppressor ?) be allowed, 
not only their ill-gotten spoils, but even now to play into the 
hands of our foe, by guarding his Polish frontier for lim, 
and keeping down the victims of his cruelty, under pretence 
of keeping down those of their own. It is true the alter- 
native is an awfal one; one from which statesmen and 


face, as that which must be some day, and for which we 
must prepare, not cowardly, and with cries about God’s wrath 
aud judgments against us, which would be abject, were they 
not expressed in such second-hand stock phrases, as to make 
ove altogether doubt their sincerity, but chivalrously and 


_ with awful joy, as a noble calling, an honour put upon us by 


the God of nations, who demands of us, as some small return 
for all his free bounties, that we should be in this great crisis 
the champions of freedom and of justice, which are the cause 
of God, 





FREE TRADE 


In our last number we referred to the present 
monopoly of money. With the exception of the 
war, money has been the question of the month. 
Meetings have been held in, aud out of the 
metropolis, for its discussion. ‘The Press has been 
generally employed on the subject. Socicties have 
been formed to obtain a redress of the present 
system. Altogether a great stir respecting money 
has arisen in the land, from the approach of the 
day when Government must announce its opinions 
on the position of the Bank of England, and Par- 
liament must decide respecting them. 

A large proportion of the newspaper press de- 
fend the present system. Some of the journalists 
follow their leader, as sheep walk after the ram, with 
implicit confidence in his wisdom. Others, with 
opinions of their own, and skill to defend them 
warmly and well, have fallen into the snare of the 
bullionists. An able and celebrated London 
weekly newspaper illustrated the case by stating 
that the law had invariably maintained the pewter 
pint measure of the same size, insisting that the 
purchaser of a pint of porter should always have a 
pint, and no less.* The great organ of the mono- 
polists quoted the sentence as an apt example.t 








* The Spectator. + The Jines. 
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If the Government had always insisted that a pint 
of porter, of a standard strength, should invariably 
be sold for the same money, we should have had 
another “ iniquity” in the law, as an apt illustration 
of the existing anomaly. But as the Government 


| have done nothing so absurd—except in gold— 
the pewter pot illustration is inapplicable, and 


only shows the wretched straits to which able 
advocates of this system are reduced. If the 
legislature lad passed a law to bind the publicans 
to take from the pewterers all the pint pots which 
they could produce, at a fixed price, when of a 
fixed size, we would have had another apt illus- 
tration of the law-making on gold; but Parliament 
has never provided such good days for the pew- 
terers at the expense of the publican, or, ultimately, 
of the public, to whom, no doubt, the profes- 
sionals in malt liquor would have transferred their 
loss. 

Eight years ago, we asked, in this magazine, 
how this fixed price of gold was to be maintained, 
if, some day, it were found that Ben Lomond con- 
sisted, from a depth of a few feet beneath the sur- 
face, of gold. Something similar to this wild sup- 
position has, since then, occurred at the ends of 
the earth. Both in Australia and in California, 


gold has been found in quantities, that in 1847, 








sould have been deemed fabulous; and the authors 
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except from the knowledge that its power to 


e 
z of the Bank Charter Act of 1847, do not profess | squeeze will only be suspended when they have 
° ever to have foreseen these diggings, An able | acquired all that can be gained from its operation. 
writer on the currency, and a practical man of A measure of value is, however, we are told, an 
business,* has requested the editor of the daily | indispensable necessity; and, wierever it can be 
‘ r already mentioned, to explain how the Act | found, should be secured. At present, as for a long 
‘ of 1844 could have been wrought up to the pre- | period past, we take gold as the measure of value ; 
" sent hour, except for these gold discoveries in but the choice is not absolutely necessary. Gold 
v Australia and California. The question was re- | has varied in price nearly as much as any other 
, peatedly pressed before it received any notice; metal. A highly respectable Glasgow merchant 
q which consisted only of a refusal to reply, because | assured us that he has in the course of a long life 
2 the question was entirely hypothetical. No more bought gold for 55s. and for 84s, per ounce, the 
‘ absurd reason could have been given. We have | same, or nearly the same, quality in both cases. 
F now to deplore the fall of Kars, and to examine | The present large supply of gold would necessarily 
e the reasons for that event. If, however, the gar- | have reduced its price, except for the folly of 
be rison had been saved by the discovery, on the 23rd | buyers, who persist in giving the same price for the 
; November last—when eighty men had perished from | article after it has become abundant as it com- 
1 want—of some huge store of provisions within the | manded when it was scarce. The people are not guilty 
t walls, would it have been competent for those who | of this folly. It is an act chargeable upon states- 
were charged with the victualling of Kars, in | men more than nations; but the latter are negli- 
3 answer to the inquiry “ Why were the soldiers left | gent when they allow statesmen to provide bad 
: short of food ?” to say—‘ Oh, that’s a hypothetical | laws, and to insist upon their retention. 
y yuestion; for, as General Williams and his force Without, however, interfering with the law that 
e were saved by accident, you have no right to ex- | gives to gold its artificial value, we demand free 
d amine our conduct, or throw any doubts on our | trade in money. Why should the shareholders of 
: sagacity.” the Bauk of England be allowed to enjoy privi- 
: The Bill of 1844 has been, in fact, saved hitherto | leges and profits that no other company of traders 
. by an accident; and if we inquire how it could | possess in England? ‘They are permitted to issue 
have been saved without the accident, and what | notes of five pounds each, or upwards, to the extent 
will befall it whenever the accidental conditions | of fourteen millions, upon the security of a debt 
cease, we are met by the assurance, that all this | to that amount due to them by the Government. 
investigation is hypothetical. Why, men’s bread | They may make any further issue upon the security 
and cheese are not hypothetical, but are absolute | of bullion in their vaults. This regulation is 
necessaries of their existence. A man’s employ- | adopted in order to preserve the value of their 
went, family, home—all he possesses, depend for | notes; and secure their payment in gold upon 
existence upon the demands for the produce of his | demand. This purpose leads to the grossest 
, labours. ‘This Act, and its allies, is, we contend, | delusion ever practised upon a nation. Two-thirds 
j endangering employment perpetually; but all this | of the Bank of England notes are generally issued 
l real suffering is a hypothesis. without any backing in bullion. Only one-third, 
l Well, but it is added we might have done with- | therefore, could be paid in gold if holders wanted 
out the gold; and in reality we seem to have kept | metal. The Bank must stop their payments in a 
. none of it. The latter assertion is too true. We | run for gold; but such runs do not occur. We 
| have bartered or invested away all the gold that | suffer from a run for notes. They were the want 
lias been received by us from Australia or Cali- | of 1847, and they are the want of 1855. 
fornia; and how could we have made the invest- Our friends of the present law wish to preserve 
ments or purchased the goods if that gold had not | it in order to keep the note convertible. But it is 
come to hand? The investments might have been | not and never has been convertible, except from 
postponed, but as they have been completed by | the good sense of the people, who, in consulting 
; private individuals, for their own benefit, they | their own interest, abstain from the process of 
would have endeavoured to make them without any | its conversion. The Bank of England might pay 
reference to the public interest. The food, we pre- | 10 per cent. in bullion of its currency. But its 
, sume, must have been purchased, and the country | deposits might be added to its circulation and 
: would have been cast into a crisis per annum. The | demanded at once. It would then pay 6s. 8d. per 1/. 


present currency system would have suffered the | 
doom that it encountered in 1847—would have | 


again been suspended, as other evil doers are sus- 
pended; but unfortunately, unlike them, it was 
brought back to its pestiferous existence, after 
1847. A law that is only practicable by the power 





of suspensions in the Government should be re- | 


— It imparts no confidence to its friends, 


And the Bank of England finds circulation for all 
the joint-stock and private bankers of the metro- 
polis. The former have deposits of thirty millions ; 
the latter must have something large to keep 
matters going. It is against folly, madness, panic 
unreasonable and unreasoning, that the law offers 
to provide. Everything done by it in the matter 


_ is professed to keep notes convertible; but it can- 


| not be done, and there exists no reason for attempt- 
| ing it, except during a fool’s pressure for bulliov, 
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some other paper substitute for hard cash. A 
period of the kind, provided against and supposed, 
would draw deposits. It would not merely cash 
notes. 

Scotland furnishes a remarkably useful illustra- 
tion of the whole matter; because its circulation of 
notes, or anything else, is small, from its ad- 
mirable banking system. Its banks are allowed to 
issue three millions of notes, or one-fourth part of 
their paid-up capital. They have issued four and- 
a-half millions. The overplus of one and-a-half 


millions are protected by two millious of bullion. | 


They have more precious metals than they abso- 
lutely require by half a million in value. Their 
deposits are said to reach thirty millions; which, 
added to their paid-up capital and their note cireu- 
latiov, gives over forty-six millions occupied some- 
how in their business. 

Their notes are as good to us, or to any rational 
man, as bullion. They represent real property 
to the extent of 20/. or 30/. per 1/, and yet the 
bankers are obliged to keep this miserable two 


millions of gold to protect their circulation, being | 
equivalent to two-fifths of their entire amount ; | 


yet nobody says anything of their deposits, although | notes to within 5 per cent. of the selling price. 


they are six times their circulation, and, added to 
it, make a total of which the bullion is one-seven- 


teenth; yet all the time the bullionists profess to | 


secure the country from a panic which would run 
as hard against the circulation as against the 
deposits, but not more severely. They fortify us 
against a threat, perfectly irresistible if it should 
occur, but not likely to be realised. 

A very seusible, although an extremely long 
letter, to the Duke of Argyle, entitled, ‘‘ Currency 
Self-Regalating and Elastic,” has been recently 
published.* It is a treatise of 366 octavo pages. 
It is full of good facts and good reasons, although 
the writer takes only the signature of a British 
merchant. By the time he arrives at the 331st 
page he has reached a conclusion that sensible men 
might get to in the odd thirty-one pages, and we 
copy this conclusion :— 

Having thus arrived at the conclusion, that the currency 
system at present existing in the United Kingdom is unfitted 
for the purpose it is meant to serve, varying in amount, as 
it does, irrespectively of the extent of business to be con- 
creted by it; contracting when the necessities of business 
call for an expansion, and expanding when observation tells 
tliat it is already redandant; and, having arrived at the 
further conclusion, that that purpose cannot be properly 
served by any currency whose expansion or contraction de- 
pends on the scarcity or abundance of any one article of 
merchandise, in place of depending on the extent of operations 
to be carried on by means of it,—it was my intention to 


proceed, in the next chapter, to inquire how a currency | 


might be best constracted to answer the end in view, that is 
to maintain one uniform and unvarying relation to the ex- 
tent of duties devolving upon it; and asa satisfactory means 


of doing this, I proposed to take as the basis of my inquiry, | 


the fact that, among the Carthaginians, a ecnrrency system 
of a scientific character seems to have existed, and to en- 





* London : Longman & Co. 





when it should not be done, and would be pre- 
vented by law or by an order in council, or by | 





_ vantage from their re-union. 
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deavour to trace the succession of s‘'eps by which they may 
have advanced from the rade system of direct barter to that 
of abstract money. Buf considering the present age is one 


_ holding practice in higher esteem than theory, I have thought 


it judicious to dispense with this theoretical investigation, 
and to content myself with detailing merely the result to 
which it brought me. 


He then gives the form of an Act of Parliament 
designed to settle the entire business ; in a clause 
of which the following occurs :— 


VIL.—That notes, as aforesaid, shall be issued to every 
party being holder to the extent of not less than ten thousand 
pounds, sterling, in the National Funds, to an amount not 
exceeding ninety-five per cent. of the value of the stock so 
held by him, as by the average price of the said stock ruling 
on the London Stock Exchange during the week im- 
mediately preceding that in which the advance shall be made; 
and who sliall bave had his name duly registered in the 
books ef the said National Bank, and shall have transferred 
the said stock to the names of the cashier and accountants 
of said bank, to be held by them in trust, and in security 
for the due repayment of such advances as shall be made 
on the same, and of the interest on said advances as hercin- 
after mentioned. 


The gist of the proposal, then, amounts to this, 
that any person or company who has ten thousand 
pounds in the funds, and is pleased to place it for 
the time in mortgage to the public, may receive 
In 
other words, a part of the certificates of the na- 
tional debt would be put in sums of one pound and 
upwards, to form a currency. These certificates 
would not beconvertible into gold, but merely rank as 
Consols. Nobody can deny that they would circulate 
freely. It is equally undeniable thatthe people, for old 
acquaintance and association’s sake, like something 
realisable in hard metal. Their liking cannot be 
gratified in our present circumstances, without in- 
curring all the difficulty concerning gold. Itisa 
marketable article, varying in value, and only kept 
comparatively steady by artificial means. But all 
other articles are subject to similar fluctuations ; 
and the basis of our currency should not be allowed 
to rest upon any one commodity, and it should not 
be a fiction. Silver in all times has been reckoned 


one of the precious metals, but issuers of notes 
'need not be confined to payment in any two 


articles. 

We see no serious difficulty in associating 
silver with gold, as a legal medium of solving the 
note currency ; and we can perceive a great ad- 
If one-fourth ounce 
of gold were considered a fair equivalent for one 
pound, and it could be so niade by a slight change 
in the standard of quality, and an alternative were 
given of payment in four ounces of silver, the two 
metals would stand in the relation of sixteen to 
one, and the public would not lose by the alter- 
ation. 

The object of the bullionists is to attract 
persons to our market who have goods to sell, by 
the certainty of obtaining cash. They always talk 


| of the foreign exchanges, and the necessity of 
| regulating our currency to suit these exchanges. 


They forget that ours is not the foreign interest in 
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against goods, than to give cash for such importa- | they might 


tious as. we require. While, therefore, the value 
of a pound should be kept nearly equal, or entirely 
so, if possible, yet the exportation of bullion should 
be discouraged. 
Copper is turned into cash. Perhaps copper may 
be taken at one penny per ounce coined—it is the 
sixtieth part of silver, and the nine hundred and 
sixtieth part of gold. Many persons would call the 
notion absurd and extravagant of placing copper 
coin in conjunction with those of silver and gold as 
legal tenders; but, except the general impression 
that it is inconvenient, we see uo ground for calling 
the proposal absurd; and we require the process 
made inconvenient, when that is necessary for the 
protection of home trade. 

According to this view, if Peel’s cclebrated 
question ‘‘ What is a pound?” were repeated, any 
person could answer, “A pound is a quarter of an 
ounce of gold, four ounces of silver, or two 
hundred and forty ounces of copper, coined, and, 
therefore, of the Mint standard.’’ 

But this plan would fix the price of the metals 
employed, as at present in the case of gold. For 
that inconsistency we should not bargain. Many 
payments are made now in corn rents. The debtor 
engages to give so many quarters of wheat for dis- 
charge from his debt. To simplify the transaction, 
the average price of corn in particular districts 
is struck yearly, and the payments are made in 
cash, calculated by these prices. The process can 
be applied to this case. A standard of purity for 
each of the metals being fixed— an examination 
into any change in their respective value could be 
made periodically; and the equivalent of the 
pound, in them, corrected either by alloy or by 
quantity. 

Bankers should be allowed to issue notes to the 
extent, not of ninety-five per cent., as proposed by 


but seventy-five or eighty per cent. upon the sel- 


We use a third metal as coin. | 
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We wish rather to barter goods | ling value of any of the national stocks that 


select for deposit with the 
Government official; and on the full amount 
of which they would continue to draw the 
dividend. 

This is the only necessary restriction upon one, 
or five, or any other number of pound-notes pay- 
able on demand in any coinage that the issuers 
might prefer. 

They would be relieved from maintaining any 
stock, except such quantities as they considered 
necessary for the benefit of their customers. Bat 
if they failed to meet their notes, the Government 
should have power to pay them at the cost, if loss 
were incurred, of the issuers. 

In every case, except under some exceptional 
circumstances, notes would be paid in the metal 
required ; and when the sum was very large—over 
one hundred pounds even—the issurs might have 
the option of paying on the baser of the three 
metals, only by a fine to the holder of } per cent., 
or a sum equal to the cost of removal within a 
reasonable distance ; and we repeat, that it is not 
our interest to render the removal of our circu- 


| lating medium, or its basis and substitute, out. of 


the country, easy and agreeable. 

“The promise to pay ” in metal would no lounger 
be a fiction. Even if extended to silver or gold, 
it would be more practicable than at present. We 
should not circulate daily, from hand to hand, 
ludicrous lies. From the property in the keeping 
of their officials, the Government would provide for 
the fulfilment of the promises ; but as that might 
be done in the baser metal, it would not be ex- 
acted frequently. 

We should thus obtain free trade in banking ; 
fair trade to the holder of note currency, who 
would always obtain all that he was promised ; re- 
lief from sudden crises which appear now, however, 


_to be very regular; and from the wild anomaly of 
the author of the letter to the Duke of Argyle, | 


fixing by statute law the price of an article of 
variable demand and supply. 
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Tug month has afforded little or nothing to register; 
aud the preservation of the heading is absolutely 


formal. The visit of the King of Sardinia passed 
off well. He was buffetted by a shower of ad- 
dresses, That forwarded from Edinburgh was the 


more extravagant of the number. It has elicited 
a reply, in which Charles Albert’s son reminds such 
of our citizens as adopted the address—and they 
aré not numerous—that he is still a Roman 
Catholic, although a friend to civil and religious 
freedom. The rough language used to the Pope 


put the king in a very disagreeable and even 
dangerous position ; and he has a sufficient number 
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of embarrassments without an increase of the 
number from his friends. 

Rumours of peace keep the gentlemen of the 
Exchange active. A strong party in Britain and 
France desire peace, and take the worst way of 
obtaining it; for while they allow any other party, 
except Russia, to take the initiative, they will never 
obtain le terms. 

The fall of Kars from famine excites bitter feel- 
ings here. People continually ask the reasons for 


not breaking the blockade and supplying the brave 
garrison with provisions. Two reasons may exist. 
Some parties may have wished to give Russia a 
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victory in order that a peace might become possible 
in Moscow. Others may have been willing that 
General Williams should not become troublesome 


at the Horse Guards. Another reason, namely, | 


inability, oceurs to nobody, because we were able 
to try, and did not make the attempt. 

After all that has been heard of, and paid for, the 
preparations to winter the army comfortably in the 
Crimea, the regiments have not all received huts, 


and the huts came to hand too late in the year, so | 
that they cannot be carried up, while others are | 
not worth the trouble of erection. The men are | 


to have double tents, and the doctors will expe- 
rience double work. Mr. Roebuck will have work 
again. 

Sweden has arranged a treaty with the Western 


LITERARY 


Narrative of the Niger, §c., Exploration. By | 


T. J. Hurcuinsoy, Esq. London: Longman | 


& Co. 


Tuts narrative of the last expedition up the 
Niger occupies two parts of the “ Traveller’s 
Library.” The journey was made more successfully 
than any previous voyage, by Europeans, upon the 
great African stream, The sanatory arrangements 
were excellent, and the scientific and trading pur- 
poses of the enterprisa were both carried to a 
favourable issue. The Pleiad, a small steamer, 
with which the travellers ascended the Niger 
further than Europeans ever reached from the 
Atlantic, might have made way higher still; but 
the banks of the river began to be destitute of 
firewood, and upon their return they were obliged 
to allow the steamer to drift with the stream. The 
travellers found the natives on the banks disposed 
to barter their produetions in exchange for those 
of Europe—chiefly cloth. As they ascended the 
river, the character of the population improved. 
The kingdoms under one ruler became larger. They 
came to capitals whose monarchs had a standing 
army, in one case of over ten thousand horsemen. 
The towns were cleaner and had neater streets than 
those near the western coast. The people prac- 
tised some modification of the Mahommedan wor- 
ship. Civilisation in Africa has abandoned, 
apparently, the coasts, and lurks in some strength 
towards the centre, as if in evidence of its anti- 

thies to the slavery and man trading, which have, 


necessarily, been more earnestly pursued towards | 


the ocean. The town of Iddah is the metropolis 
of a considerable kingdom, and possesses within 
itself a large population. The citizens showed 
great favour to the strangers, and the place may 
become familiar in London ledgers—as a New 
Orleans in the African cotton-trade, 
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' Powers for the protection of its territory and that 
of Norway against any demands from Russia for 
lishing stations, watering places, or any other 
access to the Northern Sea. The measure is ob- 
_ viously taken for the security of Britain and France 
| against a Sebastopol on the Norwegian coast. 
| Tn all the proposals for peace we never hear one 
_ word on expenses. Our security against Russian 
aggression hereafter would be found in a good 
round national debt; especially if the principal 
| were raised in Muscovy and the German states. 
The Sultan should receive all the expenses of the 
war, for even if we can afford to present Russia 
with fifty millions, Turkey wants the means con- 
_veniently, and this is the measure that Nicholas 
-meted to Mahmoud. 
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Mr. Hutchinson describes Iddah in the following 
jines :— 


The town of Iddah reaches over a circumference of several 
miles; but of its population I could not form the remotest 
speculation. Many healthy-looking old men and women 
whom I met, shewed me that it must be a salubrious place, 
did not its position and the cold breeze blowing over the 
cliffs already convince me of the fact. Their is a mode of 
arrangement in the houses which must conduce to their 
healthfulness. They are not huddled together in one con- 
tinuous uninterrapted mass, but are placed in groups of 
twenty to thirty—corn-fields and yam plartations, with 
baobab and bombax trees, intervening. The inhabitants 
originally came from a large celebrated town named Adoh— 
in the direction of Benin or Yornba—celebrated for being 
the supposed residence of the gods. Egarrah was the name 
of the king who was regnant over the Apotto people (the 
aborigines of this country) before their subjugation to the 
first Attah. The later was an elephant hunter, and used to 
give portions of the animals killed as a tribute to Egarrah, 
for permission to reside in the district. But impelled per- 
haps by ambition, or urged by some imaginary insult, and 
strengthened by the accession of more of the natives of 
Adoh, he attacked the Apotto people under Egarrah, drove 
them into a country higher up the river, and constituted 
himself the Attah or “father” of Egarrah. From him 
twenty Attah’s have descended ; and the present king has been 
monarch regnant for twenty years. So the legend runs at 
Iddah. 


The situation of the city, on a range of cliffs, at 
least one hundred feet above the level of the river, 
may be conducive to its general salubrity. Mr. 
Hutchinson says, that a few cannon placed upon 
the cliffs, would render it almost impregnable— 
from the river, he means, necessarily. The approach 
by land may be very different, and more easy. The 
cultivation of the country, as they ascended, be- 
came better and more extensive under an evidently 
denser and more industrious population. The 
character of the scenery underwent a more marked 
change. Mountains rose over hills ; and the appear- 





ance of the land was attractive. Large villages and 
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towns skirted the left bank of the river, while the 
right was deserted. The Filatahs are the more 


powerful people of the central land. They have intro- | 


duced Mahommedanism, and in its spirit, have en- 
deavoured to conquer all their neighbours. Their 
designs have hitherto been generally successful ; 
and they are clearly a superior race to the negroes 
with whom we are acquainted. 
junction of the Kwarra with the Tshadda, which, 


The scene at the | 
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Therefore, of course, we dissent from the assump- 
tions in the opening verses. We hardly suppose 
that the Turks can be considered “free ;” and, 
certainly, Nicholas did not lay his plans against 
them in the dark. He published them to the 
British Government, whom he expected to go 
shares. The refusal was not explicit and strong ; 
but a respectful “very sorry to decline the 


| honour”’—“ but what would they say at home.” 


combining, form the Niger, is described eloquently | 


by Mr. Hutchinson. 
been traced before, and we have seen drawings, or 
rat her engravings from drawings, of the meeting of 
the waters in Africa, which, for bulk and depth, 
resembles that of the Mississipi and Missouri in 
America, or the Ganges and Jumna in Asia. 

Having ordered our Kraboys to pull a little higher up the 
main stream of the Kwarra, smoke was observed coming 
from the back of a peak about three hundred feet above the 
rivers’ surface, and in a few moments the tops of some 
houses. We soon spied out a narrow pathway, at the end of 
which a canoe was lying, and, following this, we scrambled 
up the road to the little village, from which, when turning 
round, a view burst upon us that it is in vain for me to 
attempt describing as I felt its beauty. Far away, behind 
Igbegbe, stretches an immense extent of inhabited country, 
bounded below by the uppermost of the Kong mountains, and 
above by a range that extends up the Tshadda to nearly 
opposite Dagbo. The meeting of the waters is beneath our 
feet; many little islands dotted about; Mounts Patteh and 
Stirling behind us; those of Franklin, Soracte, and St. 
Michael’s, down the river; the Adelaide range between the 
Kwarra and the Tshadda; and the magnificent stream, rolling 
down in such tranquil, solemn grandeur, that I could gaze 
upon the whole scene for hours. The atmosphere was 
delightfully cool ; and, though the little village contained only 
about a dozen houses, there was a small brewery in one of 
them, a pit of about three feet in circumference for dyeing 
clothes, and many rolls of indigo, about the size of cricket- 
balls, in a calabash outside the door of one house. 


It is clear, therefore, that an indigo trade might 
be carried on in this quarter. All tropical produc- 
tions might be obtained upon the Niger banks for 
a distance of fifteen hundred miles, from the 
Atlantic; and we cannot suppose that this magni- 
ficent river will roll on idly to the sea hereafter as 
it has done for so many ages past. Africa contains 
in its resources the germ of its civilisation, and 
probably no other part of the world is making more 
rapid progress at the present day; yet none has 
so much lost way to overtake, 


The Battle of the Alma: a National Ballad. By J. 
M. Fietcuer. London: H. Theobald. 


Tus is one of the heroic poems elicited by the 
war, and one of the best. It is an imitation of 
the ancient ballad poetry, and well executed. The 
poet entertains, as he is bound to possess before 
commencing his task, a sufficient detestation of 
Russian policy, to qualify him for the work of 
laureate to the Allies. Considerable allowance 
must be made for poetry. It has an inherent free- 
dom from facts, especially the ballad form, that no 
other manner of composition does, or should possess. 


The river to this point had | 





Then, we understand, he applied to France for 
friendship. Let us not paint the dead darker than 
he made himself. 


The mighty lord of millions 

That blindly bow the knee, 
Thonght he could, unresisted, throw 

His fetters o'er the free ! 
Thought his imperial eagle 

Should wave its haughty crest 
Wide as the sun flings lustre 

From his rising to his rest. 


He wove his web in silence, 

And, when the night was mirk, 
With stealthy-stepping foot-fall 

Crept down upon the Turk. 
His hand was on his victim, 

He thought the spoil was won, 
Bat lo! the Turkish lances 

Are shining in the sun. 


And lo! to the astonished eyes 
Of the invading Czar, 

His ancient foes, the gallant French, 
Are gathering from afar. 

And did he say the Turk was sick, 
And that the Turk should die ? 

There’s fifty thousand Englishmea 
Will know the reason why. 


We are confident, Mr. Fletcher, that there were 
not ten thousand Englishmen at the Alma; and all 
the Irish patriots, with our Scottish Rights Asso- 
ciation, will be upon your head immediately after 
this publication of ours has revealed your errors of 
omission. However, a poet who can knock toge- 
ther bundles of pretty illustrations like those which 
hang thick as dew-drops, or hail, or anything else ; 
stars in the sky, sands on the shore, or any other 
dense multitudes, in the following verses may defy 
assaults, or at least reply to them. 


Attempt to circumscribe the line, 
The waves of ocean trace, 
Attempt to stop the solema march 
Of suns and stars through space. 
Bid the fierce flames of lightning bound 
Back to their cloudy lair, 
Or lay your guiding hand upon 
The comet’s flashing hair. 


As well attempt such hopeless tasks 


The balls may whistle round them, 
Like hail upon the cora ; 

The enemy may stand as thiek 
As dew-drops in the morn. 


Artillery may mow them down 
By fifties in « breath ; 

The British soldier boldly walke 
Full in the face of death. 
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Calm, confident, undaunted, 
Undazzled, undismayed, 

He marches to the cannon’s mouth 
As if upon parade. 

And londer, and yet louder, grew 
That farious cannonade ; 

And deeper, and still deeper, 
The havoc which it made ; 

And thicker, aud yet thicker, 
The dead and dying lay ; 

And fewer, and still fewer, 
The men who held their way. 


A billow into foam is flung 
Back from a rock in wrath ; 

Lut still the sounding waves sweep on 
Their everlasting path. 

So, like the march of ocean, which 
No obstacle retards : 

Repulsed, but ever resolute, 
Up went the gallant Guards. 


The Guards, if we are not misinformed, were 
nearly invited down again by their General of 
Division. People now say that the catastrophe 
would have occurred except for Sir Colin Camp- 
bell. But this “Alma” is a pretty ballad, of 


thirty to forty short pages. 


The Isles of Loch Awe, and other Poems of my 
Youth. With sixteen illustrations. By Puivip 
Gitpert Homerton. London: W. E. Priestly. 


Tne poet who, in these “useful knowledge” days, 
issues his lucubratioas in costly paper and print, 
with substantial binding and luxuriant illustration, 
must have either an independence or a reputation. 
As Mr. Homerton makes himself first known to us 
in a handsome volume, we suppose he is of that 
happy tribe who can afford to indulge the ambition 
of the author as well as the fancies of the poet. 
The whole cast of his work confirms this supposition. 
His verse has much of the elegance, precision, and 
good feeling of the cultivated gentleman—none of 
the force or depth that belong to the “ wretched- 
ness” in which poor poets are said to be cradled. 
His choice of subject is that of a loiterer in the 
world—not of one of its*workers. To pull up and 
down our Scottish rivers, with a Highland rower, 
and stop to sketch in paint and verse at spots 
whose scenery or tradition especially attracted, was 
his method of composition.. The extreme literal- 
ness of his verse is its principal characteristic—at 
once its merit and defect. The scene and the 


story are reproduced with an exactness of bearing | 
Even | 


just in proportion to their natural interest. 
the geology of Loch Awe aud its archipelago are 


worked in with surprising fidelity and effectiveness. — 
Take these lines as a rare specimen of science | 


done into metre :— 


The loch is scarcely younger thaa the hills, 
And they grew slowly. Twenty thousand years 
Might be to them the years of infancy. 

Slowly the mighty subterranean fires 

Thrust up the porphrying peak of Cruachen, 
Hither the tribate of a hundred streams 

Filled the great valley, and the waters forced 
An outlet only, which their force enlarged ; 


And thou, fair isle, which I do consecrate 

To be for ever sacred anto song. 

Emerged as they subsided—barren rock, 
Glittering with white quartz crystals here and there, 
Scattered like spots of snow upon the hill. 

But soon upon them spread a covering 

Of velvet fibres; their white spots of lichen 
Dotted the dark mould of their former growths; 
And so progressed the vegetable forms, 

And the bleak isle, whose ypble groves of beech 
Cast on the silver surface of the lake 

Their green reflections, whose luxuriant plants, 
Bright purple heather, sky-blue hyacinth, 

And long fine grasses, with a hundred flowers 
Scattered among them, make the ground so rich 
Under the boughs. 


_ Evidence of a higher power, though apologeti- 
| cally introduced by the author among fragments 
of a too juvenile fancy, we find in the “ Dream of 


Nature.” 


The young man’s dream 
Led him from stone to stone, until he taroed 
The corner of a wood; and in his ear 
The heavy water sounded as it fell. 
And thereupon he started in his sleep— 
For, white against the noisy waterfall, 
There stood a lady, mute and motionless. 
| On her fair- shoulders fell a cloud of spray ; 
Above her glossy hair an iris hung ; 
Her eyes were dark and wild, and cornered with 
Vermillion. Down her pute, transparent skin 
The bright drops chased each other, hanging long 
About her breasts, that like two shapely knolls, 
Covered with winter snow, shone white and cold ; 
Upon their tops the rosy sunset hue ; 
Their round sides bright with streams. Below her knee 
The waters did embrace her; but there gleamed 
Upon its rippling surface everywhere 
Beautiful tints, ascending from her feet. 
Two crimson-spotted trout were playing there, 
Touching her stately limbs, as worshippers 
Lean against marble pillars, smooth and tall, 
Of some most sacred edifice. 
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